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BEGINNING with Volume VII, several changes will be introduced in the management 
and organization of College and Research Libraries. Among them will be the designation 
of a group of contributing assistants who will be responsible for assembling items and 
articles in particular fields of interest. The several fields will be treated from time to 
time in separate sections of the journal. 

Also, the numbers of College and Research Libraries will appear henceforth in January, 
April, July, and October, instead of in the months of issue heretofore observed. This 
change will be made in order to bring the period covered by each volume into conformity 
w'th a calendar year and to facilitate certain accounting procedures at the offices of the 
American Library Association. 

With the January 1946 issue the duties of managing editor will be assumed by Maurice 
F. Tauber, assistant director of libraries, Technical Services, Columbia University, and 
assistant professor of library service, School of Library Service, Columbia University. 
From now on correspondence regarding contributions should be addressed to him. 

Maurice F. Tauber and Byron C. Hopkins have given assistance with this issue of 
College and Research Libraries, including the conference in print. 
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By SUSAN M. HASKINS 


Something New in Cataloging 


Miss Haskins is head cataloger at the 
Harvard College Library. This paper was 
read at the Conference of New England 
College Libraries at Wellesley College, 
June 10, 1944. , 


N RECENT YEARS much emphasis has 

been placed upon the cost of cataloging, 
with the result that catalog departments 
have become acutely aware of the problem 
and are always on the alert for new 
economies. How often an administrator 
will ask the question: How much does it 
cost you to catalog a book? or How many 
books can a cataloger do in a day? Mar- 
garet Mann, in discussing the subject, says: 
“This question of cost belongs ultimately 
to the chief librarian, but the economies 
should be the concern and responsibility of 
the head of the catalog department who 
should constantly study ways and means 
for simplifying routines and records with- 
out impairing the service.” 

In considering costs and economies in 
cataloging there are several factors which 
must be considered. The following are 
those which are especially significant at the 
present time at Harvard College and which 
are causing a reconsideration of methods of 
work. 

First of all, there is the competition for 
the time and services of the cataloger. 
Material is constantly pouring into the li- 
brary in the form of monographs, serials, 
and documents received by purchase, gift, 
or exchange—all of which has to be 

1 Mann, Margaret. Introduction to Cataloging and 
the Classification of Books. 2d ed. (Library Curriculum 


Studies) Chicago, American Library Association, 1943, 
Pp. 249. 
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handled by the catalog department. Unless 
the work ‘is carefully organized, the de- 
partment may become a bottleneck through 
which the work passes in an unsystematic 
fashion. As the material comes in, deci- 
sions have to be made as to what is to be 
handled promptly, what classes are to re- 
ceive precedence, and what may be post- 
poned for some time. 

Some types of work are regularly com- 
peting for first place. The order depart- 
ment cries to have the purchased books 
sent along rapidly because its files are 
clogging up; or someone has asked if a 
certain title is on order, only to find that 
the book was received some time ago but 
that there is no record of it in the catalog. 
Certain books come through to be cataloged 
in haste. These may have been ordered for 
an individual or for some course. In either 
case the cataloger drops whatever she is 
doing and sends the books through as rap- 
idly as possible. But it is not the time of 
just one person which is thus interrupted— 
it is the time of several all along the line 
through whose hands the books must pass. 
Similarly, the Library of Congress requests 
cooperative cataloging for a large number 
of the current titles received. In addition 
to taking at least the full time of one 
cataloger, this form of cataloging slows up 
the routine for these particular books be- 
cause more detailed work is required for 
them. 

Again, special requests for service come 
to the catalog department from various 
sources and vie with each other for priori- 
ties. The reference department has made 
contacts with an enthusiastic donor and 
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asks that precedence be given to his gifts, 
in order to please him by getting them on 
the shelves promptly or in order that photo- 
graphs may be taken of them for a news- 
paper article. Too much cannot be done 
to remain on the good side of this friend 
of the library and keep him interested. 
Or, a special collection is given to the li- 
brary, and the request is made that it be 
cataloged by a certain date in the near fu- 
ture. The material may be of such a nature 
that there will be little or no call for it, but 
the catalog department must organize its 
work in order to put it through in the 
specified time. 

There is also the instance in which a 
professor is placed in charge of a new special 
library and is anxious to put the collection 
into working order as soon as possible; or 
in which another special library is in need 
of reorganization. The responsibility for 
the work falls upon the catalog department. 

In addition to all the above are the many 
little duties which are an accepted part of 
a cataloger’s life but which prevent full 
time being given to putting books through. 
These consist of answering reference ques- 
tions, searching for titles in process, con- 
ducting tours of the library for new staff 
members or guests, training new people, 
interviewing applicants, and so on. 


Space 


A second factor in considering costs and 
economies is the question of space. Dr. 
Osborn, in his paper on “The Crisis in 
Cataloging,” says: “Far too little attention 
has been given in library literature to the 
organization of catalog departments, while 
in actual practice physical conditions have 
controlled matters to an undesirable ex- 
tent.” How many catalog departments 
have the space necessary for systematic 
handling of the material? At Harvard 


2 Osborn, Andrew D. “The Crisis in Cataloging.” 
Library Quarterly 11: 405, October 1941. 


there are now adequate accommodations for 
the staff and a liberal amount of working 
space, but difficulties still arise when a 
large quantity of material suddenly arrives. 
Shortage of space complicates the method 
of handling large collections of books and 
often necessitates shifting them several 
times before they are finally disposed of. 
In addition, crowded conditions have a bad 
effect on the morale of the cataloger. 


Methods of Work 


Methods of organizing the material are 
a third determining factor in considering 
the question of costs. In most libraries 
books are cataloged in a piecemeal fashion ; 
that is, each book is considered individually, 
as it comes up, from the author and title 
approach and often from the subject ap- 
proach. There is little system possible in 
this method of working. Those books 
which cannot be handled in a day are set 
aside until finally a large accumulation 
results. Then the question arises as to 
the best way of working this off. Some 
libraries attempt to tackle it on a chrono- 
logical basis by cataloging the books in the 
order of receipt, but this still means work- 
ing by the piecemeal method. 


Organization of Work 


The last factor is the plan, common in 
catalog departments, of organizing from 
the subject point of view. This has much 
in its favor, but, according to the experi- 
ence of several large libraries which have 
attempted to work out cost figures, it is 
the descriptive cataloging which is the more 
costly. Therefore, does it seem logical to 
plan the organization on a basis that favors 
the less expensive side of the work, namely, 
subject cataloging? 

In March 1942 the Harvard catalog 
department moved into new quarters made 
possible by the. building of the Houghton 
Library for the housing of the rare books. 
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Up to that time the department was or- 
ganized by subject. There were many ad- 
vantages ‘in this organization, but it was 
very difficult to control the flow of work. 
One person would be swamped with work 
while another would be looking around for 
something to do, all depending upon the 
subjects with which each was working. 
Taking advantage of the shift and of more 
space, the department was reorganized on 
the basis of two groups—the one to handle 
material that can move along rapidly, such 
as titles for which Library of Congress 
cards are available, nonfiction which pre- 
sents no difficulties, fiction, other editions, 
second copies, and books which may be sent 
directly to the New England Deposit Li- 
brary; the other group to handle the more 
dificult material involving research prob- 
lems, out-of-the-way languages, and so on. 
This second group is organized on the tra- 
ditional subject and language basis. In such 
an organization the flow of work can be 
better controlled—the difficult books do 
not slow up the work on the easier books 
and the quantity of easy books does not pre- 
vent working on those requiring research. 


Cataloging Drives 


However, during the last two years, ma- 
terial poured in at such a rate that it was 
impossible to keep up with it, and finally 
all available space for storing it was filled. 
Most of it was acquired by the library 
through large-lot purchases. With the 
realization that this accumulation must be 
worked off before the end of the war, when 
there would be an influx of material from 
Europe, the first cataloging drive was or- 
ganized in March 1943. A period of “total 
cataloging” was declared for nine weeks. 
All members of the department who could 
possibly be spared were drafted for either 
full or part time. This meant that the 
efforts of the entire department were con- 
centrated on cataloging alone and that the 
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variety of noncataloging duties which oc- 
cupy so much of a cataloger’s time were 
eliminated or suspended as far as possible. 
Four full-time people were delegated to 
handle the newly-purchased books and the 
cooperative cataloging. 

The total number of professional people 
taking part in the drive proper totaled 
eighteen. They were divided into several 
groups for literature, nonliterature, and 
deposit library books. Serials, documents, 
and pamphlets were not treated. There 
was no arrangement of the titles within 
the groups; the cataloging was on the 
piecemeal basis. In this period of nine 
weeks, 19,858 titles and 22,183 volumes 
were put through. This represents an av- 
erage of 367 titles cataloged per day or 25 
titles per cataloger per day.® 

Just a year later working space was 
again filled to overflowing and the stacks 
were being used to store the thousands of 
books which had been acquired by the li- 
brary. Another drive was inevitable. From 
experience gained in the first, it was real- 
ized that better preliminary arrangement 
of the material was necessary. This would 
result in less duplication and more syste- 
matic cataloging. Therefore, it was de- 
cided to arrange all the books alphabetically 
before starting to catalog them. Since there 
was not room enough to alphabetize all 
the books at once, the drive was divided 
into two parts: the first, on books for the 
deposit library only; the second, on books 
for the stacks. In April 1944 all available 
catalogers (seventeen, of whom nine were 
full time) were again drafted, but only 
for a two weeks’ period. This time just 
two groups were formed, one for literature 
and the other for nonliterature. No cur- 
rent work was done during this period, 


*A few words of explanation should be made con- 
cerning cataloging as it is done at Harvard. This 
term covers only the actual descriptive and subject 
cataloging. All clerical processes, such as preliminary 
searching, typing, shelflisting, filing, etc. are quite 
separate and distinct from the work of 
logers. 


the cata- 
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with the exception of haste books and co- 
operative cataloging. For each group the 
books were arranged alphabetically, with 
the result that many titles by a single 
author could be cataloged at one time. 
The final figures for this drive were 13,001 
titles and 13,729 volumes. When broken 
down, these figures show that for this class 
of material a daily average of 1,083 titles 
was achieved, or 83 titles per cataloger per 
day. The books were sent along daily, 
by the hundreds, for the end processes of 
classification, stamping, and tagging. It 
Was an impressive sight to see them come 
pouring in and at the same time to watch 
them being packed into boxes and shipped 
right out to the deposit library. 

The fact that so many volumes were 
handled in two weeks is due in large part 
to the simplified cataloging which is used 
for the deposit library books. Since there 
is expected to be little call for the books 
sent to the deposit library, detailed de- 
scription is not considered necessary and, 
therefore, a simplified method of cataloging 
them has been worked out. The principal 
difference is the omission of the entire col- 
lation with the exception of the volume 
statement. This single factor saves an 
immense amount of time. The transcrip- 
tion of the title is the same as for books 
in the stacks, but little or no time is given 
to establishing full names of authors, dates 
of publication, and so on. A minimum of 
research is spent on determining the au- 
thorship of anonymous books and on other 
bibliographical points. Only those notes 
are given which are essential in identifying 
a book in ordinary searching. There is no 
classification by subject; the books are ar- 
ranged by size and are assigned running 
numbers within designated size groups. 

Having thus disposed of thirteen thous- 
and volumes, enough space was now avail- 
able to arrange the rest of the books which 
were to be cataloged for the stacks. In 


June a third drive was held, over a period 
of two and one half weeks, but this time 
was interrupted by a holiday and irregular 
hours. The same organization was fol- 
lowed as for the previous drive, but since 
these books were for the stacks, more de- 
tailed cataloging was required and subject 
classification was necessary. During the 
drive descriptive cataloging and subject 
heading were done for all titles and classi- 
fication for those titles to which notations 
could readily be assigned. The only titles 
which were completely put through, that is, 
shelflisted and sent to the stacks, were those 
falling in English and American literature. 
The rest were arranged by broad classes 
and were actually classified as soon as pos- 
sible after the drive. In this way 7,848 
titles and 8,342 volumes were cataloged, or 
504 titles per day, each cataloger averaging 


55 per day. 


New Ideas on Organization of W ork 


The amount of work accomplished by 
means of these drives has led to the de- 
velopment of new methods of organizing 
the current work. Broadly speaking, the 
material coming into the library seems to 
fall into three classes, each of which can 
be treated in a particular way. As Dr. 
Madan, a former librarian of the Bod- 
leian, has said: “We have learnt not to 
regard books in a library as all equal in 
appearance and all to be treated alike, as 
if they were a rank of drilled soldiers. 
The lesser books must stand back, and the 
greater be brought into prominence.””* 

The first class consists of those pur- 
chased and gift books which should be put 
through as promptly as possible. These 
have to be handled on the piecemeal basis, 
because they cannot be allowed to accumu- 
late. From figures kept two years ago it 

* As oa in Sharp, Henry Alexander. Catalogu- 


ing; a Textbook for Use in Libraries. 2d ed., rev. and 
enl. London, Grafton & Co., 1937, p. 163. 
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is estimated that a cataloger at Harvard 
averages about sixteen books a day for this 
type of material. This is an expensive 
method, but for this class it is unavoidable. 
Economies in cataloging these books will 
have to be worked out along the lines of 
simplification of records and routines rather 
than in the basic method of organization. 
Cooperative cataloging naturally falls here, 
but the same figures do not apply since 
more detailed work is required by the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

Gifts and purchases for which there is 
no pressure make up the second group of 
material currently coming into the library. 
If carefully selected, there is no reason 
why this class of books should not be al- 
lowed to accumulate, for a short time. The 
period would naturally be determined by 
local conditions. At Harvard space is the 
chief factor which has to be considered. 
Since it is known, from experience on the 
drives, approximately how many books can 
be put through in a week, the plan suggests 
itself to allow the books to accumulate until 
that number is reached. A week’s drive can 
then be organized to send the material 
along. During this period the books should 
be arranged alphabetically, in order that 
any title may be easily located upon re- 
quest. They are then ready for systematic 
and economical handling when the time 
comes. It was this kind of material which 
was cataloged in the last drive. 

The books which are kept for historical 
or bibliographical interest, but for which 
we expect there will be little call, make up 
the third and last type. To this class be- 
long the books which Harvard sends to 
the deposit library. They are selected 
chiefly from incoming gifts and large-lot 
purchases, although occasionally an individ- 
ually bought book may be included. There 
is no harm in accumulating such material 
indefinitely, but here again the length of 
the period is necessarily determined by the 
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space which is available. Eventually these 
books also should be arranged alphabeti- 
cally before they are worked on, but there 
is little likelihood of having to search for 
a particular title during the period of ac- 
cumulation. 


Interpretation of the Figures 


Before summarizing the results of the 
cataloging done at Harvard on the three 
classes of material, several words of caution 
must be used. As with virtually all library 
statistics, the figures have no value apart 
from the set of local circumstances that 
applied at the time the work was done. To 
interpret the Harvard data a variety of 
factors must be considered: the quality and 
experience of the catalogers, involved, the 
benefits that come from the system of pre- 
liminary cataloging,’ the amount of time 
spent on establishing names and dates, etc. 
Moreover, it is not to be expected that the 
same figures would necessarily hold in fu- 
ture work of this kind at Harvard. What 
can be said is that approximately 50 per 
cent more work can be done on books 
handled on a piecemeal basis if conditions 
of “total cataloging” exist; approximately 
three times as many books as normally can 
be cataloged under similar conditions if the 
books are arranged alphabetically for the 
benefit of the descriptive cataloger; and 
approximately five times as many Class III 
books can be cataloged as other books. In 
addition it must be stated that these av- 
erages hold only for concentrated .work 
during a short period and could not be 
maintained over any extended length of 
time. 

Class I material (consisting of books to 
be cataloged promptly) is handled piece- 
meal, and for this class it is estimated that 
a Harvard cataloger can average 16 titles 


5 This system is described in Currier, Thomas Frank- 
lin. “Preliminary Cataloging.” College and Research 
Libraries 1: 235-40, June 1940. 
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per day. In the first drive the books were 
cataloged on the same basis by the equiva- 
lent of fourteen and one-half full-time cata- 
logers. Each averaged 25 titles a day, 
making a daily total average for the group 
of 367. 

Class II (consisting of gifts and pur- 
chases for which there is no pressure) was 
cataloged in the third drive by the equiva- 
lent of eleven full-time catalogers, each 
averaging 55 titles a day, with a daily total 
of 504. 

Class III (consisting of books for the 
deposit library) was cataloged in the sec- 
ond drive by thirteen full-time catalogers, 
with a daily average of 83 titles apiece and 
a total of 1,083. For this class simplified 
cataloging is used. 

Therefore, if asked how many books a 
cataloger can do in a day, the following 
answer might be given: for Class I, nor- 
mally sixteen, and on a drive, twenty-five; 
for Class II, fifty-five; and for Class III, 
cighty-three. It is also interesting to note 
that in one month the descriptive and sub- 
ject cataloging was done for half as many 
titles as the total production for the year. 

For the sake of emphasis, let it be re- 
peated here that these figures have value 
only for crystallizing thinking about vari- 
ous cataloging procedures. They have no 
intrinsic value; they have no value for any 
other library. In other words, they are 
not norms. 


Conclusions 


There are certain conclusions which have 
been drawn, based on experience from these 
cataloging drives. 


1. If the work is organized into the three 
classes just mentioned, adequate working 
space must be provided. It takes plenty of 
room (just as it needs an adequate staff) to 
arrange thousands of books alphabetically, 
but the resulting economy when they are 
finally put through should warrant the pro- 
vision of both. 


2. On the basis of such an organization, 
the number of factors competing for the 
cataloger’s time will be reduced and the sense 
of pressure will be greatly lessened. Other 
departments in the library will be notified 
that the catalog department is organizing its 
work in this way, so there should then be no 
misunderstanding or criticism when the ma- 
terial is allowed to accumulate. The de- 
partment will always be ready to change a 
book from one class to another if the treat- 
ment of a certain title is questioned. 

3. An alphabetical arrangement of an ac- 
cumulation of books results in economical 
and systematic cataloging. If the material 
comes in, in large lots, it will be advantageous 
to alphabetize the books before they are 
searched. Ordinarily, however, they will be 
arranged as they are added to the accumula- 
tion. In the end a second rapid sorting may 
weed out duplicates and allow a redistribution 
of some of the titles. 

When they are put through, it takes much 
less time to catalog six books by one author 
at one time than to handle the titles sepa- 
rately six different times. In this connection 
also, the new Library of Congress printed 
catalog provides a distinct advantage. During 
the drives the catalogers were able to take 
the volumes to their desks and make the 
greatest use of the bibliographical informa- 
tion contained there. The books of a number 
of authors could be worked on from just one 
volume of the printed catalog. 

4. The drives should be organized for 
short periods of time and held more fre- 
quently. This was very apparent from the 
figures of the first drive, which continued for 
nine weeks. The maximum production was 
reached in the sixth week, after which there 
was a decided slump, showing that the staff 
was tired. 

s. As a mark of appreciation and for the 
welfare of the staff, it would seem proper to 
grant some time off after such concentrated 
work. 


The major interest in these drives and 
in the ideas for organization that have re- 
sulted from them is not only the saving in 
cost, which would naturally follow a more 
systematic treatment of the work, but also 
the opportunity which may be afforded for 

(Continued on page 321) 
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By E. C. KYTE 


Present and the Future of 


British Books 


This paper, written by the librarian of 
Queens University, Kingston, Ont., 
Canada, while the European war was still 
at its height, pictures conditions which its 
author now intimates may already be 
somewhat relieved. 


UNDERDEVELOPMENT of the British 
book trade has reached a stage at which 
it becomes the concern of its friends in all 
countries. “The whole publishing world 
is topsy-turvy,” says an eminent publisher. 
More than a year ago the president of the 
board of trade placed a heavy hand upon 
books, apparently upon the assumption that 
there were plenty of books already in the 
country. The annual allocation of paper 
gave His Majesty’s Stationery Office 
100,000 tons; left 250,000 tons for the 
necessary newsprint (which even thus was 
wofully curtailed) ; allowed the War Of- 
fice 25,000 tons; and gave the many 
periodicals published throughout the 
United Kingdom 50,000 tons. There re- 
mained an amount of 22,000 tons, and this 
was spared for books. Even the desperate 
measures that the publishers have taken 
in using thin paper and exiguous margins 
have not enabled them to produce a tithe 
of the prewar publications. 

Also, as a result of the destruction of 
over twenty million stored books by Ger- 
man bombs in 1940 and succeeding years, 
there is a woful scarcity of the classic 
works that six years ago were to be found 
in every bookshop or to be obtained im- 
mediately from the publisher. A recent 
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report from one of the largest bookshops 
in London records the present situation. 


We are unable to offer any of the Oxford 
books of verse. We must refuse enquiries 
for any lives of Charles Lamb, or for his 
Letters edited by E. V. Lucas; we have no 
standard works of natural history, for in- 
stance, Witherby’s Handbook of British 
Birds, or Thorburn’s British Birds. The 
few bird books that we have are mainly the 
“shown to the children” variety. Wyndham 
Lewis’s Pierre Ronsard and Gooch’s Courts 
and Cabinets are sold out and unobtainable. 
(I note these as examples that may be many 
times multiplied.) It is almost impossible 
to obtain a new standard work on any sub- 
ject; and, as the supply shrinks, the demand 
increases. 


The secondhand book dealers are in a 
somewhat better position with regard to 
their immediate stocks. They can sell al- 
most anything that has topical or literary 
value, but they are closely hedged by the 
circumstances of supplies that appear to 
be running amazingly short. Irish writers 
in the old days spoke admiringly of “the 
hosts of the books of Erin,” and, before 
the war, a similar phrase might have been 
used by any British dealer in books. But 
now the hosts have either perished or have 
vanished underground. Private libraries 
come . infrequently to market, although, 
ironically enough, the salvage drive to 
obtain worthless books for pulping brought 
out hundreds of volumes that secondhand 


dealers now would almost have given their - 


right hands to secure. 


With this decline in the number of ex- 
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isting books goes a similar reduction in 
what used to be substantial stocks of paper 
and of books in sheets. We are told that 
the number of new books sold by the pub- 
lishers during the year 1943 exceeded the 
number printed by almost 50 per cent. 
With this fact goes another of additional 
depression—that still existing stocks con- 
tain an increasing proportion of books for 
which there is little or no demand. The 
publisher, therefore, is rapidly approaching 
a point at which the books he has in stock 
are unsalable and the books for which he 
is asked are unprintable. Thus the present 
situation is that paper and the prewar stocks 
of required books have been virtually ex- 
hausted. 

At the same time, under the stimulus of 
war, many new voices have sounded in 
Britain demanding to be heard. There is 
a great increase in self-expression; there is 
a new confidence, a feeling that the country 
has proved herself, and that British ideas 
and the British way of life are worthy of 
consideration by the people of other lands. 
Both publishers and booksellers look out 
upon a future market that may be described 
as world-wide. The British dominions are 
a magnificent field for British books, but 
the tour of British publishers through 
Canada in 1943 showed not only that 
British editions were difficult—and in many 
cases impossible—to obtain but that the 
small type and wartime format forced upon 
publishers by present conditions had op- 
erated adversely to England and in favor 
of books published in the United States. 
Apart from the possibility of a cooperative 
agency or a distributing center for books, 
somewhere on the continent, it is evident 
that Canada will be swayed, in book pur- 
chasing, by her proximity to the United 
States and by the differences in time for 
the delivery of orders that are as yet 
inevitable. With the coming of the freight- 
carrying airplane after the war, this dif- 


ference in time may not be so notable, and 
without doubt there will be a market both 
in Canada and in Australia for British 
books. The home market as yet offers 
demands that cannot be supplied. Books 
of great variety, in quantities that tend to 
increase, continue to be required by the 
armed services. Textbooks to meet the 
war situation, books for technical training, 
books for educational courses and for rec- 
reational use are ordered to meet an im- 
mediate demand. In this case the difficulty 
is not with paper but with labor. The 
workers left in the printing industry are 
almost all above the average age, and four 
years of war have taken a great toll of 
these elderly or infirm men. The calls 
made upon them for patriotic duties (i.e., 
home guard, civil defense, and _fire- 
watching) have further straitened their 
powers, and now the government is asked 
to allow a small number of men of mili- 
tary age to be deferred in calling up 
or to allow a release from military service of 
an additional few. Even here the severest 
pinch is not felt. It is in binding, where 
the shortage of women workers is already 
acute and has considerably reduced pro- 
duction. The number of learners enter- 
ing the work is less than one-third of the 
prewar rate. Many have drifted into oc- 
cupations which are assumed to be more 
essential, and now, with the decreasing 
proportion of younger women entering the 
limited number of binding firms engaged 
in book production, hundreds of machines 
are standing idle. In the first year after 
the end of hostilities about four thousand 
additional women workers will be required. 
Morale is still high and the increasing 
nervous strain is still being borne; but old 
age, family responsibilities, and the partial 
collapse that will come to many after the 
long strain is ended will seriously deplete 
the ranks of feminine labor in many in- 
dustries. 
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Need for Educational Books 


These labor difficulties in printing and 
binding have made the task of maintaining 
an even flow of supplies to the publisher 
impossible, and this again accentuates the 
exasperation of the bookseller when the 
orders that he knows are in hand appear to 
remain there indefinitely. In the educa- 
tional field, also, the difficulties are de- 
plored. In November 1943 H. A. Butler 
admitted that the shortage of textbooks 
was hampering the schools. Postwar edu- 
cation plans, already being shaped, called 
for immense supplies of new and progres- 
sive textbooks. Colonial governments are 
already sending to England for large sup- 
plies of schoolbooks to make up wartime 
shortages. The. immense new educational 
projects for Africa alone, to take only one 
instance, stress the fact that the individual 
native is prepared to buy books. Schools 
in the Gold Coast, in Kenya, and in Sierra 
Leone, are indicating a demand that is very 
great, and, “generally speaking, a plan for 
local production does not exist.” 

The need for technical books of all kinds 
increases to desperation. With the end of 
the war in Europe, the need for books on 
building, on architecture, and on wood- 
work will become pressing. The demands 
for books on economics and sociology, for 
books on foreign languages (especially Rus- 
sian), for books upon current trends in 
history and on postwar problems, for books 
on horticulture and country life, and, per- 
haps above all, for the Bible, prayer books, 
and hymnbooks, are and have been for 
many months unsatisfied and insatiable. 
The number of juvenile readers has 
enormously increased. Libraries through- 
out the country have been advertising 
“children’s book weeks,” and the heighten- 
ing of normal demands in particular locali- 
ties where these book weeks have been held 
is such that many publishers now refuse to 
accept orders for popular children’s books. 
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It is perhaps necessary also to mention the 
shortage in the number of medical books. 
The demands of the state have greatly in- 
creased. in this branch of publishing, but 
the publisher’s quota of paper has not been 
increased to match. 

The destruction of the special paper re- 
quired in Bibles has also raised a problem 
that is yet insuperable. The present straw 
papers cannot worthily be used to print 
the book whose flawless production has so 
long been the pride of British publishers. 
The answer to this particular problem 
must be esparto grass, and one of the first 
recommendations of the Publishers Associa- 
tion is that steps be taken immediately to 
reorganize the collection of esparto in 
North Africa. 

As no shipping is required for the pro- 
duction of the present papers, in which 
straw plays a large part, it is to be expected 
that the paper quota will soon be increased. 
This will allow larger editions to be printed 
and will enable the exports to be increased 
in quantity. This is not to assert that 
British publishers are satisfied with the 
present quality of papers, but that they are 
prepared to continue, insofar as their ability 
lies, to put their best foot forward in manu- 
facture while hoping for a change in con- 
ditions that will enable the excellent prewar 
standard papers to be once more obtained. 


The Trade Will Arise Again 


The lifting of restrictions upon labor, 
the reintroduction of young women into the 
binding bottleneck, the abating of the Sta- 
tionery Office demands—which now ride 
the printing trade like the Old Man of 
the Sea—such immediate measures will en- 
able the publishing trade to regain its feet, 
if nothing more. The next step must be 
to turn into print books for which there 
is an assured demand, and then to register 
the workers in photolithographic book pro- 
duction. The replacement of machinery 
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must also be an immediate consideration. 

There is no doubt that the afterwar or- 
ganization of British publishers will have 
a strength, a unity, and a direction that 
was lacking in 1939. The book center 
which is now in existence, although it is 
used at the moment only by comparatively 
few publishers, will undoubtedly continue 
to attract more firms to its nucleus, since 
it can attend to all the packing, invoicing, 
dispatching, and distribution of various pub- 
lications. In this center also is the reorgan- 
ised firm of Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, 
Kent, & Co., Ltd., the long-established 
wholesale house, beginning a new and 
progressive life. 

Even now many books are being pub- 
lished and many plans are being laid for 
the immediate resumption of a free and 
vigorous publishing campaign as soon as 
postwar conditions will allow it. This 
campaign will be directed, in the first place, 
to the satisfaction of demands that are 
certain to come from the continent of 
Europe. After 1918 British and American 
libraries contributed largely to place the 
more important continental French and 
Belgian collections upon a working basis. 
Again those collections have been destroyed, 
and again we must expect a hunger for 
books that will need to be assuaged. But 


now conditions prevail in England that 
were not felt at the end of the last war: 
the loss of over twenty million new books, 
the destruction of many old libraries by 
bombs, the great need for books that is 
felt by the English people—all will mili- 
tate against the possibility of large and 
generously given assistance to Louvain and 
similar continental libraries. But British 
people will certainly expect, and British 
publishers endeavor to make, the offer of a 
contribution of some magnitude. The only 
method by which this contribution can be 
achieved is the issuing of new and well- 
printed editions of the great English litera- 
ture and of European classics. 

Beyond a doubt there will be a desire 
on the part of the peoples of Europe to 
read English books. The market is wait- 
ing, but the conditions that prevail at 
present in the printing and publishing busi- 
nesses interpose a barrier of regulations and 
restrictions behind which publishers can 
only plan and fret. Whether the Canadian 
market also is recoverable appears to be in 
doubt. At any rate, markets there must be, 
and also a willingness on the part of United 
States publishers to “live and help live,” if 
the much-battered publishing trade of 
Great Britain, now on its feet, is to make 
real progress in a new day. 
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By EDWIN E. WILLIAMS 


Who Does What: Unprofessional 


Personnel Policies 


Mr. Williams, assistant to the librarian at 
Harvard College Library, has made use of 
American Library Association statistics and 
of other data gathered independently, to 
deal with certain aspects of the segregation 
of professional and clerical work in col- 
lege and university libraries. 


a have not formed the habit of 
striking for higher pay, but few of 
them, especially when they write on per- 
sonnel, resist the temptation to hint that 
better salaries would be desirable. Rather 
than repeat old arguments or devise new 
ones on that subject, it may be useful, in 
an article that is to be read by librarians, 
to examine a situation that may help to 
explain the relative failure of the tradi- 
tional propaganda for wage increases. This 
paper, therefore, will be concerned with 
the correlation, in college and university 
libraries, between the number of employees 
of various grades and the quantity of work 
of corresponding grades that is done. Two 
axioms are involved at the outset: first, that 
some of the employees of a library are pro- 
fessional, while the remainder are not; 
second, that some of the work in a library 
can be done adequately only by profes- 
sional workers, while the balance need not 
be done by them. 

The professional employees mentioned 
in the first axiom are defined, in the A.L.A. 
statistical report forms, as persons “per- 
forming work of a professional grade which 
requires training and skill in the theoreti- 
cal or scientific parts of library work as 
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distinct from its merely mechanical parts. 
... A professional position . . . requires the 
following educational background: (a) At 
least a bachelor’s degree which includes one 
year of professional library education in 
the four years which lead to the bachelor’s 
degree; or (b) An informal education con- 
sidered by the librarian as the real equiva- 
lent of four years of college work, plus 
five years’ experience in a library of recog- 
nized professional standing.” 

There is some room for variation in 
interpretation of the last section, and per- 
haps not all statistics reported by all li- 
braries are completely accurate, but, subject 
to these relatively minor reservations, Table 
A, at the end of the present paper, shows 
how the personnel has been divided in fifty 
college and university libraries during re- 
cent years. This table, it should be added, 
includes all institutions for which the neces- 
sary statistics have been published for three 
or more of the past eleven years; the figures 
printed prior to 1932-33 cannot be used 
in this connection. 


Percentage of Total Work 


Much less information is available about 
the other percentage in question—the per- 
centage of the total work that is of profes- 
sional grade. An official definition of such 
work is lacking, though it is reported that 
an A.L.A. committee is at present listing 
and classifying, as professional or nonpro- 
fessional, the tasks performed in college 
and university libraries. It would hardly 
seem possible to make any position purely 
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professional ; nothing more clearly calls for 
library training than reference work, yet 
nearly every reference librarian spends an 
app.eciable portion of his time on questions 
that could be answered equally well by any- 
one who knows his way around the library 
building. Also, unless a “task” comprises 
only the most minute possible unit of work, 
a task that is professional in one library 
might, with a different organization of the 
work, become several tasks or portions of 
several tasks, only one of which might be 
professional. While it may never be 
possible to sort and classify the work done 


‘in libraries as neatly as the personnel, it 


is nonetheless surprising that there appears 
to be no published record of any effort to 
arrive at even an approximation of the 
percentage of professional and nonprofes- 
sional work, either for college and univer- 
sity libraries in general or for any individ- 
ual institution. 


Is Correlation of Importance? 


Before examining what can be discovered 
with regard to the correlation between 
personnel and work, however, it would 
seem prudent to decide whether or not such 
a correlation is of sufficient importance to 
warrant discussion. It would matter, ob- 
viously, if evidence were to be uncovered 
that, in many libraries, a higher percentage 
of the work than of the staff is of pro- 
fessional grade. If this sort of noncorrela- 
tion is not to be found, however, a pertinent 
enquiry is: Would it matter if the per- 
centage of professional grade personnel 
should be discovered, in many cases, to be 
much higher than the percentage of pro- 
fessional grade work? 

If noncorrelation in this direction is a 
danger, relatively little attention has been 
given to it in library literature, and surely 


1 Probably the greatest opportunities for reorganiza- 
tion of this sort are in cataloging. A description of 
developments in this field at Harvard (for which the 
present author has neither the space nor the qualifica- 
tions) ought to be published. 


its results could not be so clearly or im- 
mediately damaging as lack of correlation 
of the opposite sort. If its reference li- 
brarians, bibliographers, and catalogers are 
inadequate in quality or quantity, a library 
will give poor service immediately and will 
rapidly deteriorate in every respect; but, if 
all of the pages in a library were doctors 
of philosophy from the Graduate Library 
School, the service would not suffer and, 
indeed, the faculty might find it convenient 
to have these experts scattered through the 
stacks. 

Still, there are at least two evident 
reasons for suspicion that noncorrelation of 
the latter sort would be undesirable. 
Economy is one consideration: the profes- 
sional librarian, by definition, has training 
that the nonprofessional does not have, and 
a library must be wasting money if it is 
paying for skills that it does not use. The 
second consideration involves professional 
standards. It would seem difficult for li- 
brarianship to attract and hold desirable 
recruits if it were not making use of their 
abilities, and, likewise, extensive use of 
professionals for clerical work might not 
make it easier to improve salary schedules. 

But the argument on the basis of 
economy, at least, cannot be accepted with- 
out question. Under war circumstances 
it often is easier to secure professional than 
clerical workers. And one might argue 
that there is, or will be when conditions 
return to normal, a surplus of trained li- 
brarians; that they do clerical work at 
least as well and as cheaply as non- 
librarians; that many of them are not good 
for much else anyway; and that they are 
easier to use because they do not require so 
much supervision or such careful organiza- 
tion and division of labor. It would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to demonstrate 
that an administrator, if this is the situa- 
tion, is not furthering the best interests of 
his library when he uses surplus profes- 
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sionals for any sort of work that needs to 
be done. 

Such a conclusion may be reasonable and 
even inevitable, but it can hardly be ac- 
cepted without protest by one who is inter- 
ested in the welfare of the profession. For 
one thing, it is doubtful that there is or 
will be, in the near future, a real surplus 
of professional skills. Few libraries are now 
doing all the reference work they would 
like to do or giving as much attention as 
could profitably be given to building up 
the collection or improving the catalog. 
Much more professional work could be 
undertaken if trained librarians were re- 
lieved of clerical duties. 


Vicious Circle 


Much more important is the realization 
that consenting to this situation means, in 
effect, accepting a vicious circle—or de- 
scending spiral—of personnel surplus, re- 
sulting in clerical grade work and low 
wages, both of which, in turn, mean in- 
ferior recruits. The latter, of course, help 
to insure continued low-grade work and 
low wages. One cannot reasonably hope 
that efforts at recruiting will improve the 
quality of library personnel as long as this 
condition prevails. High wages might 
reconcile some talented persons to work 
largely clerical, while really important and 
stimulating duties might attract some first- 
rate people in spite of low wages; but the 
fatal combination perhaps leaves librarian- 
ship only the appeal of a rather spurious 
gentility that may fail to attract much 
vigor or intelligence to the profession. 

A comparison with medicine or teaching 
might make the point more clear: A sur- 
plus of personnel in those fie,ds will force 
some doctors to struggle to make a living 
from a poor practice and some teachers to 
accept a few hundred dollars a year in 
country schools or fifth-rate colleges; but 
the doctor or teacher, however low his 
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earnings, still has patients or pupils and 
can still make good use of the skills or 
talents he possesses for healing or teaching. 
It could hardly be maintained that a li- 
brarian reduced to filing or typing has a 
comparable opportunity to utilize his na- 
tive abilities and his library training; efforts 
to improve his speed or accuracy will not 
greatly improve his mind or far extend his 
professional knowledge and competence. 
And it could be argued that, if this situa- 
tion is accepted, a library school must be 
either very optimistic or not entirely con- 
scientious when it attempts to recruit first- 
rate students. 

The A.L.A, statistics, as noted, have 
made it possible to prepare a table showing 
the distribution of personnel in fifty col- 
lege and university libraries. The per- 
centage of professional staff members varies 
widely. In one group of libraries—which 
includes Harvard, California, Texas, 
Pennsylvania, Iowa State College, Oberlin, 
and Vassar—professional workers make up 
only from 30 to 40 per cent of the total 
staff; at the other extreme, with from 56 
to 96 per cent. professional, are Illinois, 
Michigan, U.C.L.A., Louisiana, Syracuse, 
Wellesley, Denver, Mount Holyoke, 
Smith, Arizona, Colorado State, Southern 
Methodist, and North Dakota. The 
average is very near 50 per cent, since 
exactly half of the libraries are above and 
half below that figure. There is clearly 
some tendency for the smaller libraries to 
have higher percentages of professionals. 


Work Differences 


The first question that naturally arises 
is whether or not the differences in per- 
centages of professional staff members 
result, at least in large part, from cor- 
responding differences in the work done in 
the various libraries. If one found, for 
example, that Illinois does twice as much 
professional and half as much clerical work 
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as Harvard, it would be natural for it to 
have twice the percentage of professional 
personnel, and the difference in percentages 
would not imply any difference in the cor- 
relation between work and personnel. 

If only a few librarians were to be im- 
posed upon by a request for opinions on 
this and other questions arising in connec- 
tion with the study, it seemed that the most 
light might be thrown on the subject by 
directing inquiries to administrators of a 
few of the libraries with the highest and 
lowest percentages of professional person- 
nel. Replies came from directors or li- 
brarians of four of the “high percentage” 
and five of the “low percentage” libraries— 
to all of whom the author is grateful. 

Each administrator was asked if he be- 
lieved that the difference between the per- 
centage of professionals on his staff and 
the percentage in libraries at the other per- 
centage extreme resulted from differences 
in the work done or, at least in large part, 
from genuine differences in the extent to 
which trained librarians are used for cleri- 
cal work. Three of the nine who replied 
(including two from “high percentage” li- 
braries) indicated that, as far as they could 
see, the differences in personnel bore no 
relation to differences in the work done. 
None of the replies asserted that the differ- 
ences were entirely accounted for in this 
way, but several factors were suggested as 
having some bearing on the problem. 


Many Professional Members 


Several replies pointed out that the li- 
brary of an institution where classes are 
small and many undergraduates are en- 
gaged in independent study calls for a rela- 
tively large percentage of professional 
members on the staff: “The smaller library 
is often a teaching instrument even more 
than a collection of books, and this teaching 
function calls for professional people.” 


Undoubtedly there is merit in this conten- 
tion, but it is surprising to discover that, 
in the four women’s colleges to which this 
theory presumably might be particularly 
applicable, the percentage of professional 
workers runs from 38.1 at Vassar, through 
58.2 at Wellesley, 72.3 at Mount Holyoke, 
and 83.9 at Smith. Smaller classes and 
independent study might help to account 
for the discrepancy between one of these 
colleges and some other institutions on the 
table, but the remarkable differences among 
the colleges themselves remain un- 
explained. 

It was suggested that there might be 
some relation between professional staff 
percentages and the volume of annual ac- 
cessions or of circulation, but ‘careful 
examination of the statistics has failed to 
reveal any significant correlation with 
either item. The likeness that has been 
noted between the percentage and the size 
of the library might be expected, regardless 
of any difference in the percentage of work, 
since it would obviously be more difficult 
to divide professional from nonprofes- 
sional tasks in a library where there are 
very few employees per department. 

A suggestion that at first glance seemed 
very promising, was that institutions with 
numerous special and departmental li- 
braries would be expected to have larger 
percentages of professional workers, be- 
cause a small separate collection may re- 
quire professional supervision and yet not 
involve enough work to warrant a clerical 
staff.2 Fortunately, it was possible to ob- 
tain a breakdown by departments of the 
staff at Harvard, Texas, and Illinois, as 
shown in Table B. This indicates that, at 
least in the case of these three institutions, 

*On the other hand, one may cite Mr. Coney’s 
“policy of ‘stretching’ branch librarians over more 
than one branch library” (College and Research Librar- 
tes 4: 229, June 1943), and point out that there is 
usually plenty of professional work that could be done 


in a branch library if the librarian were not loaded 
down with clerical duties. 
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the percentage of professionals in depart- 
mental libraries is close to the percentage 
of professionals for the whole library and, 
consequently, has no appreciable affect on 
the latter percentage. The same table 
shows that the difference between the per- 
centage at Harvard and Texas on the one 
hand and Illinois on the other, runs all 
through the staff, department by depart- 
ment—which may be taken as another 
indication that policy plays a greater part 
than varying proportions of professional 
work in causing the difference. 


Library School on Campus 


The one obvious correlation revealed by 
the table is between a high percentage of 
professionals and the existence of a library 
school under the same administrator as 
the library. Denver, Illinois, Louisiana, 
Michigan,* and Syracuse are all among the 
“highs.” But the presence of a library 
school affects the availability of trained 
personnel and may influence personnel 
policy; no one asserts that it has a signifi- 
cant affect on the work load of the library. 

Finally, all four administrators of “high 
percentage” libraries, whether or not they 
believed their high percentages to be de- 
sirable, stated that their professional staff 
members were doing'a considerable amount 
of clerical work. It seems fair to conclude 
that a preponderence of evidence favors the 
view that work differences do not explain 
very much of the variations in percentage 
of professional employees shown by the 
table, and that these percentages do reflect, 
to a large degree, differences in the extent 
to which professional members are being 
used for clerical work. 

One administrator argues that a high 
percentage of professional workers makes 
possible higher standards of service and 
implies higher ideals of librarianship. Con- 


* At Michigan, the school is no longer under the di- 
rector at the library, although it was until recently. 
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sequently, it seems necessary to examine 
what evidence there is as to whether the 
most desirable situation, for the average 
library, appears to lie in the upper region 
of nearly 60 per cent or more professional 
people; toward the middle, around 50 per 
cent; or, perhaps, in the low area between 
30 and 40. With this in mind, each li- 
brarian consulted was asked whether or 
not he was reasonably well satisfied with 
the distribution of his own staff as of 
1940-41. Of the four “high percentage” 
libraries, one expects a rise in the per- 
centage (due to a surplus of librarians who 
can be used for clerical work), and the 
other three hope for a moderate decrease— 
two of them to 50 per cent or a little more. 
This suggests something of a trend toward 
the average ;* but replies from the “low 
percentage” libraries do not bear this out, 
for one of the five wishes to remain about 
where it is, three desire to reduce their 
percentages still more, and only one would 
like an increased percentage of professional 
workers. If the average—so per cent—is 
desirable, it is hard to see why one library 
is satisfied at present and four wish to go 
still farther from the mean. If the “high 
percentage” group is the best off and if it 
really does improve the service and raise 
professional standards to use trained li- 
brarians for much clerical work, it is sur- 
prising, at least, that four out of the five 
“low percentage” administrators want to 
stay where they are or go still lower. 


Texas Time Study 


Obviously, these administrators do not 
believe that they are forcing their non- 
professional staff members to do work of 
professional grade. The only objective 
evidence on this point, however, is pro- 


vided by the results of a time study made 
4 Indeed, the decrease desired at Wellesley will bring 


that library well below the average of the four women’s 
colleges. 
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at Texas in 1939 at the request of the 
subcommittee preparing the A.L.A. classi- 
fication and pay plans.* Over a two-week 
period, each staff member indicated exactly 
how much time he spent on each of 127 
listed tasks. A number of these tasks, 
unfortunately, cannot be definitely classi- 
fied as professional or nonprofessional; but 
examination of the time sheets does seem 
to justify the conclusion that the profes- 
sional staff at Texas, comprising 41 per 
cent of the whole staff at that time, was 
spending more than a quarter of its time 
on clerical tasks. This appears to justify 
the subsequent reduction of the percentage 
there to 30 or slightly less. 

Unless this is in error, and unless ad- 
ministrators at Harvard, Texas, Iowa 
State College, and other “low percentage” 
libraries are mistaken, there are enough 
trained librarians in these libraries to do 
the professional work; consequently, the 
percentage of professional grade work in 
these libraries must be 30 or less. It fol- 
lows that, if the proportion of professional 
grade work does not vary greatly from 
library to library, at least half the time of 
the whole professional staff at some of the 
other libraries listed in the table must be 
devoted to clerical tasks. 

This does not imply that the “high per- 
centage” libraries are in an undesirable 
condition from the standpoint of the public 
they serve; it has been pointed out that the 
public might not suffer if all pages were 
doctors of philosophy. It does not imply, 
as long as librarians are as cheap as clerical 
workers, that the “high percentage”’ li- 
braries are being administered uneconomi- 
cally. But there is good reason to fear, it 

5Cf., Classification and Pay Plans for Libraries in 
Institutions of Higher Education, Vol. III, Universities. 
Chicago, A.L.A., 1943, p. ix. Unfortunately, the 
A.L.A. no longer has a complete set of time shects 
for any of the participating libraries, and Texas, as 
far as the author has been able to learn, is the only 


library that has preserved a duplicate set of its own 
sheets. 


has been seen, that the situation is un- 
desirable from the standpoint of the library 
profession—clerical work for trained li- 
brarians is a part of the vicious circle that 
entails low salaries and inferior recruits. 


Subprofessionals 


It might be reasonable to expect that an 
administrator who wished to keep the per- 
centage of professional members on_ his 
staff as low as possible would find it de- 
sirable to employ some nonprofessional 
persons of a higher grade than would be 
needed in an institution where librarians 
were doing much of the clerical work. 
This consideration suggests that attention 
ought to be drawn to the question of “sub- 
professionals.” The A.L.A. definition is 
not very satisfactory and, perhaps, is often 
interpreted rather freely; in the classifica- 
tion and pay plans mentioned above, the 
grade is omitted entirely on the ground 
that it is little used. It should be added 
that the term “subprofessional” is unsatis- 
factory. If “librarian” is to be included 
in the name of all professional positions, as 
recommended, then “assistant” might be 
proposed in place of “subprofessional.” In 
any case, the group in question would fall 
between the pages, typists, filers, etc., and 
the professional workers, and it might be 
expected, normally, to be composed of col- 
lege graduates with some library experi- 
ence. Mr. Coney suggests that the dis- 
tinguishing feature should be that this 
group has responsibility for making de- 
cisions but in a narrower field than pro- 
fessional members have. 

Perhaps the best indication that recogni- 
tion of some such intermediate grade of 
service is of use, if one wishes to hold 
professional positions to a minimum, is the 
fact that all five of the administrators of 
“low percentage” libraries thought the sub- 
professional grade desirable, while all three 
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of the “high percentage” librarians whe 
replied to the question were opposed to 
such a grade. 

But wider acceptance of subprofessional 
workers, if desirable, is not a means of 
solving the basic problem so much as an 
expedient that would naturally accompany 
progress toward a solution. If a shortage 
of librarians could be created there would 
be reason to hope that the situation—low 
wages, clerical work, and inferior recruits 
—would change for the better. True, 
there is supposed to be a shortage at present 
and it does not seem to have reduced the 
percentage of professional people materially, 
but, as shown by one of the replies that was 
quoted, an even greater shortage of clerical 
labor, at least in some localities, more than 
counterbalances the shortage of librarians. 
If clerical labor were plentiful, while li- 
brarians were not, there can be little doubt 
that considerations of economy would force 
changes of personnel policy. In any case, 
there is little prospect of creating a 
shortage. 


Suggested Procedure 


No single administrator, of course, could 
change the situation throughout the pro- 
fession, but it may be worth while to sug- 
gest a procedure that would, if followed by 
enough administrators, give promise of 
improving conditions. The suggestion, in 
brief, is that the administrator act as if he 
were going to face a shortage. If librarians 
were going to be strictly rationed, or to 
cost $20,000 each, the director presumably 
would go through his staff, department by 
department and person by person, and try 
to determine, by job analyses, time records, 
interviews, or other means, what percentage 
of the time of each professional employee 
was taken up with clerical work. 

He might find, for example, that a de- 
partment had twenty employees, of whom 
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twelve were professional, each devoting a 
certain fraction of his time to nonprofes- 
sional tasks. If these fractions added up 
to three or a little more, it would mean 
that the department could operate with 
three fewer professionals and three more 
clerical employees. Then, when a profes- 
sional member left the staff, his professional 
duties would be divided among the remain- 
ing professional ones, and a new clerical 
position would be created to take over the 
nonprofessional duties left unassigned by 
these shifts. After three librarians had 
left, all of the professional duties would be 
concentrated in nine professional positions, 
and these positions would be nearly 100 
per cent professional in content. If funds 
were available and the work warranted it, 
the readjustment might be made more 
quickly by adding three clerical positions 
at once, thus releasing the equivalent of 
three full-time librarians for additional 
professional work, which, in most depart- 
ments, could be used to advantage. In any 
case, the professional positions in the li- 
brary would soon be almost purely 
professional. 

If a shortage then really developed, the 
library would be ready to make the maxi- 
mum use of its personnel resources. As 
long, however, as there was a surplus of 
trained librarians, there is no reason why 
unemployed professionals should not be 
hired for clerical positions—as long as it 
was not forgotten that the positions were 
clerical. 


Results of Surplus 


If the anticipated postwar surplus should 
materialize, trained librarians would then 
still be doing clerical work, and it might 
seem that little, if anything, had been 
gained by the careful segregation and 
classification of positions. The gain that 
is sought, however, would arise from the 
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fact that no one would then be deceived. 
The administrator would know that he was 
hiring trained librarians because they were 
available, not because he had to have them. 
The library school would know whether or 
not a real shortage existed; it would know 
just how many of its graduates were being 
placed in professional work and how many 
were able to get only clerical jobs in li- 
braries. The individual, if he had to ac- 
cept a clerical position, would know that 
he had not been “placed” and would not 
stay, unless some strong personal considera- 
tion warranted it, when he had an 
opportunity to secure professional work. In- 
ferior products of the library schools would 
be weeded out in the process; indeed, gen- 
eral adoption of such a system might be an 
effective means of inducing the schools to 
do as much as possible of the weeding out 
themselves and ultimately reduce the sur- 
plus of librarians. 

It will be much easier simply to continue 


traditional agitation for better salaries. 
The conclusion proposed here is unsatisfac- 
tory, too, because it amounts to little more 
than expression of the hope that library 


administrators will go to considerable 
trouble to do something that will not bene- 
fit their libraries very directly and certainly 
not very quickly, To be sure, the low per- 
centages of professional employees reported 
by some libraries suggest that some admin- 
istrators may already have done much of 
what is proposed, but other percentages hint 
that many more have not succeeded in 
doing it. Thoughtful librarians surely 
have always been aware of the basic prob- 
lem that has been pointed out, and any 
facts that may have been presented here for 
the first time can scarcely do more than 
support conclusions that their own observa- 
tions have already suggested. Only an 
optimist would expect it to be less difficult 
to improve the situation in the future than 
it has been in the past. 


TABLE A 
Percentage of Total Staff in Each Grade of Personnel 


Average for all years reported 


Harvard 6 164.5 306 19.3 2.8 
Yale 7 1468 458 15.3 1.6 
Illinois Ir 146.4 §7.3 17 
Michigan 9 138 618 105 Oo 
California 9 124.8 39.5 1.7 7 
Chicago 8 122 49-3 18.2 6 
Iowa 44-7 $9 1.5 
Texas’ 8 776 39.4 13 
Duke 6 69.3 44.2 21.4 2 
Princeton 5 69 45-3 66 4 
Washington 
(Seattle) G77 47:3 1.5 
U.C.L.A. 4 $63 58.8 ° °o 
Pennsylvania ro) O56 33.3 38.9 1.4 


1940-41 

9435 7 
41.4 5.9 186.5 30 20 3 4! 6 
33-4 3-9 1578 43 1645 2 364 2 
8.3 432.2 171.7. 58 8 432 
12 15.7 144.7 63 
12.4 45-7 1395 40 16 
7-5 24-4 131.5 sth 13 254 
44 43-5 464 4 2 «+4 433 
8.8 $37.7 88.6 364 15 1 64 41 
8.2 26 No report’ 

41.7. 24 703 454 4 2° 
50.4 8 694° 46 o rh 52 3 
17.2 24 62 564 oOo © 195 24 
17 4-4 605 37 38 2 8 
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Louisiana 8 55.9 59.4 5 9 3-4 35.8 74.3 58 40 
Joint U. Ls. $ 559 50.2 62: 3 3-6 38.2 5 48 34 2 25 44 
Dartmouth 230 4824 872. 33 10.2 55 & 
Rochester 1r 650.8 43.4 49.33 me 379 53-7 39 9 2 33% 164 
Brown 3 473 444 #9 373 8 553 45 9 2 384 sh 
North Carolina 45.1 18.7 1.5 6 27. 52.3 544 298 2 OF % 
Pittsburgh 404 149 4 38.6 5-7 No report® 
Cincinnati ss «698.70 «089.9 «38 25.8 328.8 474 444 10h 2 23 20 
Kansas 43-8 42.6 a2 2.8 44 49.1 40.7 42 24 24 24 50} 
Iowa State 10 «642. 388 15 2.6 17.7 25.9 48.5 39 184 2 164 24° 
Penn. State xr 41.6 48.9 64 18 46 38.3 452 554 0 2 2 404 
Nebraska 6 38.4 51.4 7-5 2 20.7 19.2 No report‘ 
Oregon 69770 8 47 33-3 “ae 8 
Oberlin 8 37.5 309 206 2.1 439.8 6.6 39-7 334 17 25 41 6* 
Temple 4 374 27-326 233 462 8 
Syracuse 8 37 85.5 19 «1.7 1.9 9 No report® 
Oregon State 36.3 3587 4-5 2.9 as 6973 42.8 55 o 42 
Missouri 88 35.8 8 7-4 23.6 48.38 49 
Georgia 4 349 555 76 $ %o 129 37-7 5st 64 3 24 11° 
Wellesley 5s 28 582 108 2.7 22 7.3 gor 564 10 34 23 7 
Vassar 4 273 38.2 2923 2.7 28.6 27.5 No report® 
Oklahoma 9 26.9 46.3 ss. -% 18 44 20.2 59 10 5 o 26 
Wayne 7 24 44.6 17 ° 76 30.8 24.5 50 124 © 8 294 
Arkansas 56.7 7 6.2 36.4 27 334 
Michigan State 10 «50.4 9.7 39.1 33 33 2 32 33 
Washington 
(St. Louis) 9 1198 48.2 127 43 17.2 13.4 19.4 62 
Baylor 8 19.5 209 4. ° 77-7 23.7. 2" 7 © ¥ 
Denver § 872 $7.3 ° 5.2 ° 37-6 No report" 
Mt. Holyoke 4 16.3 72.3 ° 6 11.2 10.5 16.4 73 eo. ££: 9 
Smith 4 158 839 14.4 No report® 
Arizona 12.7 67.9 1.4 1.3 29.4 No report’ 
Colorado State 8 12.3 65.2 @ 18.9 199 12.3 404 16 19 
Southern Methodist 5 11.8 75 82 o 2 14.8 98 79 5 o 10 6 
Wyoming 7 $49 2.2 6.6 3-9 32.4 12 50 o o 42 
Colgate 6 82 53.3 28 ° 4.2 24.5 8.5 47 234 0 o 294 
South Dakota 5 8.2 §2.9 3.2 Oo 3.2 40.7 66 604 394 
North Dakota 11 6.3 67.7 29 oO 6 28.8 4r 96 4 


t All employees, including student assistants, reduced to full-time equivalents. i. 
* Total hours worked during year by students not reported; figure ed on estimate of hours as indicated 
by rate paid and total expenditure for student help, 

1. 1944: 28% per cent professional. F 

2. 1942-42: 35 per cent professional. 

3. 1942-43: 47 per cent professional. 

4. 1942-43: 54 per cent professional. ; 
§. 1942-43: 95 per cent professional (according to A.L.A. statistics); 1943-44: 58.2 per cent (reported by di- 
rector). 

6. 1942-43: 33% per cent professional. 

7. No report since 1938-39. 

8. 1938-39: 81 per cent professional; no later report. 
9. 1942-43: 59% per cent professional. 
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TABLE B 
Distribution of Staffs by Departments 


Total Numbers of 


: Per Cent Professional of 
Numbers of Professional Whole Staff of Each 


Employees Employees Department 

= = x = = = = 
Catalog 63.19 20.3 47-75 26.44 6 30 42 29.6 62.8 
Acquisition 8.6 7.2 28.25 4.2 3 19 49 41.7 67.3 
Administration 11.55 7.2 10.25 2 2.7 3 17.3 37-5 41.4 
Binding* 6.7 11 4 ° 36.4 
Loan 35.94 20.6 39-75 3-14 3 16 8.8 14.6 40.3 
Reference 3-5 2.8 7.25 2.5 2.5 7 71.5 89.3 96.4 
Special Colls. 17.2 13 ° 6.8 4 ° 39-5 30.8 ° 
Departmental Libs. 7.07 + 20.6 57 3.32 6.4 34.25 47 31.1 60.2 
Total 153-75 96.8 201.25 438.4 27.6 113.25 


Per Cent Whole Staff 


* Includes photostat at Harvard. 
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1944 figures for Harvard and Texas; 1943 figures for Illinois. 


College Libraries in 1840 


COLLEGE LIBRARIANS associated with 
administrators and appropriating bodies who 
lack library consciousness may be interested 
in reading a forceful statement on this sub- 
ject written in 1840 by William: Capers. 
In lamenting the meagerness of a book 
collection of a college belonging to his de- 
nomination, this church paper editor and 
future bishop stated: 

This positively will not do.... A college 
with a library of “six hundred volumes!” 
Why it is a libel on a college library... . 


Better build cabins for recitation rooms, and 
cabins for dormitories, and a good large log 


cabin for a well-chosen library of 5000 vol- 
umes worth $15,000 to $20,000, and another 
for philosophical apparatus worth $10,000, 
and another inclosing a tower of brick for an 
observatory, better this for a college, than 
the most splendid edifice of brick or stone, 
withoyt books.* 
C. H. Quenzet, Librarian 
E. Lee Trinkle Library 
Mary Washington College 
of the University of Virginia 
Fredericksburg 
1Godbold, Albea. The Church College of the Old 
South. Durham, N.C., Duke University Press, 1944, 


p.80. This quotation is used with the gracious per- 
mission of the Duke University Press. 
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By FREDERICK J. HOFFMAN 


Research Value of the 


“Little Magazine” 


Some research resources which may not 
always be fully appreciated as seen by an 
assistant professor at Ohio State University. 


N THE PAST few years, scholars and 

critics who have interested themselves 
in problems of contemporary literature 
have been awakening to the great problem 
of finding adequate materials with which 
to work. They do not have the advantages 
which help the scholar of Elizabethan 
drama, for example—advantages which are 
the end product of years of painstaking re- 
search and careful accumulation . and 
ordering of scholarly evidence. For the 


student of twentieth-century literature, 


adequate and accurate criticism, interpreta- 
tion, and discussion are far more difficult 
than they are in matters which have been 
thoroughly explored and which are at least 
relatively settled. Indeed, this is one of 
the most effective arguments against the 
undertaking of research in contemporary 
letters: though there is a great sufficiency 
of “documents,” these documents have no 
more order than their mere existence af- 
fords; they are neither adequately cataloged 
nor accurately classified; the wilderness of 
contemporary letters remains uncharted. 
Criticism of modern literature has shown 
the sad effects of these conditions. Much 
of this criticism is impressionistic and tenta- 
tive and is the result more of immediate 
intuition than of serious reflection. The 
abundance of materials has often proved 
more embarrassing than helpful. Much 
modern criticism of literature in the making 
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is handicapped by two unfortunate circum- 
stances: (1) the critic is constantly making 
over his opinion of a contemporary literary 
artist and his judgment is, therefore, seldom 
to be considered mature, since it is always 
subject to change of a sort trivial or pro- 
found. On Monday he may regard Mr. X 
as a brilliant interpreter of the mal de 
siecle; on Tuesday he has so altered his 
opinion that X becomes a poet of the avant- 
garde, an experimentalist, and therefore an 
artist whose merit is a huge question mark; 
(2) too often critics, embarrassed as they 
are by long publisher’s lists and often by 


date deadlines for their reviews or essays, . 


rely upon the publication in book form of 
any writer’s work as the final and only 
statement. Much recent literary history 
suffers from this latter fault. With little 
if any awareness of a modern writer's 
esthetic biography, the critic seizes upon 
an author’s books as the point of ‘final 
reference, the basis of any and all judg- 
ment regarding his merit, his integrity, and 
his place in literary history. This is per- 
haps no more than fair and just. Once a 
writer submits to his publisher’s good 
graces, he may be said to have given up 
any doubts about his own merit; and the 
critic is perhaps justified in assuming that 
publication in book form is an admission, 
on an author’s part, that his work has 
reached a form of publishable maturity. 
But such an assumption, though valid in 
a majority of cases, is guilty of a funda- 
mental error of omission. It neglects, alto- 
gether, a factor in all literary history which 
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is .extremely important—the problem of 
literary genesis—the means by which a 
literary artist grows and by which his 
work matures. 

In view of both of these weaknesses in 
modern criticism, I should like to suggest 
that critical estimates of a great majority 
of twentieth-century poets and fictionalists 
will have to undergo a thorough revision 
in the years immediately ahead of us. 
This is, fortunately, a good time for this 
kind of reappraisal. We now see the sec- 
ond, third, and fourth decades of our 
century in some definite perspective—a 
perspective which is the product, not so 
much of chronology, as of major social, 
political, and economic events. We shall 
no doubt identify the years 1919-39 as a 
distinct and important “period” in the 
literary history of our century. We shall, 
in the future, be able to study those twenty 
years as a unit of time during which im- 
portant events in the history of ideas 
paralleled those in other spheres of human 


‘endeavor. How go about this business 


of re-evaluation? Will the perspective 
which another postwar era will inevitably 
afford us be sufficient unto the needs 
thereof ? 


Must Cover More Than Books 


The answer to these questions ought to 
be obvious enough. Literary history is 
more than a study of books published; it 
involves also a careful study and survey of 
the genesis of literary ideas and of the 
slow progress from tentative and halting 
adolescence to the final maturity of a 
writer’s style and content. In order to 
make any reasonable judgment concerning 
the writers of our century, we shall have 
to study their work from beginning to end 
—and this task requires going to the “little 
magazines” in which so many of our most 
important writers made their first self- 
conscious and embarrassed bows before 
their reading public. 


Scholarship and criticism will become 
more and more indebted to the little 
magazine for whatever they may need in 
the matter of revising estimates of 
twentieth-century literature. This is an 
important fact and one whose importance 
will grow larger and larger as little maga- 
zines become increasingly available to the 
scholar and the critic. But the criticism of 
writers living or recently dead is so much 
in its beginning phases that few critics 
know much about these little magazines. 
If they are aware of one or two of them, 
they fail to see the importance of a score 
of others. If they have read the few essays 
on little magazines which have appeared 
recently, they are still all but unaware of 
the highly significant part which these 
magazines have played in twentieth-century 
literature. What is needed more than any- 
thing else is a definition of the little maga- 
zine—a guide by which a scholar or a 
critic may identify the little magazine, and 
thus “classify it. 


For Publishing Work of Merit 


A little magazine is one which has been 
established primarily for the purpose of 
publishing work of some artistic merit. 
This work is usually unacceptable to the 
commercial periodical for one or another 
of the following reasons: (1) its author is 
completely unknown and is therefore not a 
good “risk,” for his work will not increase 
the circulation of the magazine; (2) the 
work may be written in a form unconven- 
tional and not immediately intelligible to 
the commercial magazine’s public; (3) it 
may also violate one or several of that pub- 
lic’s notions of polite moral, social, or 
esthetic behavior, and may, therefore, be 
frowned upon or forced to retreat from 
the formidable battlefield of popular prefer- 
ence. In view of these objections to new 
and often startling work by new and un- 
tried writers, the little magazine has ap- 
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peared in twentieth-century literary history 
as the answer to a definite need. Its 
editors often proclaim, with considerable 
seriousness and with great fervor, that the 
little magazine is vital to the health and 
growth of literature. It is needed to pre- 
vent absolute stagnation in the history of 
modern letters. But these editors are 
almost always amateurs and, like most ama- 
teurs, they possess enthusiasm and energy 
but have little, if any, knowledge of the 
great difficulties encountered in keeping a 
magazine alive. Suppose we try to draw 
a “composite portrait” of the little maga- 
zine editor or contributor. ‘There is an 
abundance of material to draw from for 
this experiment in characterization. We 
might look back upon the careers of Ezra 
Pound, William Carlos Williams, Eugene 
Jolas, Edward J. Walsh, and Samuel Put- 
nam. These men differ widely in their 
personal tastes and beliefs, but their 
activities in editing and contributing to little 
magazines have enough in common to give 
us some opportunity for generalizing about 
them. An editor of a little magazine, or a 
contributor to one (they are more often 
than not one and the same person), usually 
begins his carer in a state of discontent— 
whether with the constraints of his world 
or with the irritating negligence of pub- 
lishers (their exasperating indifference to 
work of merit)—at any rate, with some- 
thing he considers unjust, boring, or even 
ridiculous. He views the world of pub- 
lishers and popularizers with contempt, 
sometimes with despair. If he wishes to 
begin his career as a writer and finds that 
the only openings are those in the com- 
mercial magazines, he is faced with the 
prospect of abandoning certain unorthodox 
esthetic or moral beliefs. Often he is re- 
bellious against the doctrines of popular 
taste and sincerely believes that our attitudes 
toward literature need to be reformed, or 
at least made more liberal. More than 
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that, he generally insists that publication 
should not depend upon the whimsy of 
conventional tastes and choices. 


Spirit of Revolt 


Certainly one of the great values of the 
little magazine, for scholars and critics 
who are anxious to know more about the 
cultural history of their century, lies in its 
spirit of conscientious revolt against the 
guardians of public taste. Freedom from 
such control often leads to confusion. We 
can have little hope, therefore, for a simple 
clarification of our age from the little 
magazine, especially since editors are many 
and quarrels frequent. There is a 
tangled but delightful sense of contradic- 
tion in the total picture. One gets the 
impression that many writers, neither hav- 
ing had nor desiring the formal schooling 
which a calmer age grants somewhat pom- 
pously, were at the business of making up 
their minds and liking it very much. The 
great seriousness with which some of the 
little magazines pronounce the dawn of a 
new cultural synthesis is forever being dis- 
turbed by an annoying spirit of dada which 
animates certain others. 

Because of the urgent conviction that he 
has something to say but is prevented by 
commercial publishers from saying it in 
his own way, our little magazine editor 
must search for some means of publication 
outside the limits established by commer- 
cial periodicals. He finds, or is misled 
into believing, that the resources for 
beginning a magazine are available— 
though he often does not see clearly beyond 
the publication of the first issue. Gener- 
ally, he is deeply absorbed in the impor- 
tance of what he has to say; but his interest 
in establishing and illustrating his own 
esthetic beliefs leads him to neglect such 
matters as might insure either a wide dis- 
tribution or a reasonably long life for 
his magazine. 
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We ought to have guessed by this time 
that the wisdom of little magazine editors 
is generally confined to matters of the art 
of writing itself. Only occasionally do 
they show wisdom, or even competence, 
in practical matters. In fact, many of them 
pride themselves on their lack of such 
competence. They are genuine amateurs 
in the profession of publishing. Their 
amateur status is an indispensable accom- 
paniment and a rather unfortunate result 
of their esthetic integrity—unfortunate be- 
cause these magazines are the despair of 
both the bibliographer and the librarian. 
To say the very least, the editorial habits 
of little magazine personnel are eccentric. 
Its editors usually live issue-to-issue 
existence; their concern is primarily for 
the present issue, not for any intelligible 
continuity of sequence or contents which 
might make the scholar’s task the easier. 
The little magazines often pursue a perilous 
career, steering their courses uncertainly 
and erratically. Apparently the only cer- 
tainty about them is the probability of early 
collapse. 

Morton Dauwen Zabel, reviewing 
the then current literary magazines in 
the March 1933 issue of Poetry, remarks 
that “it becomes apparent that the multipli- 
cation of these periodicals atones for their in- 
dividual impermanence; that despite their 
varying shades of policy and opinion, 
their functions are ultimately identical and 
their activities continuous.” This is to say 
that though many die, many more are being 
born, and that this will continue to be true 
as long as there are young writers with 
courage, disregard for the requirements of 
the “dignified press,” a few dollars in their 
pockets (or an interested friend or two 
who can pay the bills), and, finally, an 
abundance of sheer nerve. What makes 
the magazines “little” also insures their 
appearing everywhere and at any time— 
and disappearing without apparent cause. 


Proving Ground for Writers 


But all of this might be no more than an 
interesting little side excursion into the 
history of literature were it not true, also, 
that the little magazines of the twentieth 
century are the proving ground for a great 
majority of our writers. It is in these 
magazines that the professor, the scholar, 
and the critic will find source materials 
for all of their studies of modern literature. 
Charles Allen, of Purdue University, in a 
study he has made for The Sewanee Re- 
view, estimates that about 80 per cent of 
our most important modern critics, poets, 
and fictionalists first appeared in little 
magazines. We find Ernest Hemingway’s 
first work in The Double-Dealer, a New 
Orleans little magazine of the twenties; 
William Falkner’s first appearance in the 
same magazine; T. S. Eliot’s first appear- 
ances in Others and Poetry; and John 
Malcoim Brinnin’s first showing in a De- 
troit magazine, Prelude, of which he was 
also an editor. Hart Crane’s first pub- 
lished poem appeared in Bruno’s Bohemian, 
one of several magazines put out by Gior- 
dano Bruno in the Greenwich Village of 
the second decade; most of his “juvenilia” 
appeared in Joseph Kling’s Village maga- 
zine, The Pagan. 

In these facts—and the list of such ap- 
pearances seems endless—resides the final 
importance of the little magazine for the 
scholar and the research worker. Though 
we must always work in the interest of 
establishing critical standards by which we 
can select the best of any writer’s work and 
ultimately prove the justness and validity of 
our selection, the task of the scholar goes 
beyond that. He ought to make his study 
of any writer inclusive. He cannot afford 
to dismiss evidence before he has seen it. 
For this reason, he will have to go to the 
little magazines for a study of a writer’s 
early work if he wishes to present that 
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writer's total product as a unit of literary 
biography or to make from it a wise selec- 
tion of what might endure. P 

Take, for example, the problem of form- 
ing some estimate of the poetry of Hart 
Crane. Crane is a conspicuous product of 
little magazine policies. His writing went 
into the pages of little magazines for years 
before he was accepted as a representative 
modern poet and his poems were published 
in book form by a commercial publisher. 
Some of these poems are not republished 
at all in the version of his Collected Poems 
which appeared in 1933 under the Live- 
right imprint. It is true that the poems— 
most of them early efforts—that are not 
in the collected edition are absent for a 
good -reason.. They are badly written— 
halting, ineffective efforts—scarcely recog- 
nizable as the product of the same pen 
which wrote The Bridge. But for the 
scholar, these poems ought to be studied; 
and the only place where they can be found 
is in the little magazines themselves. No 
critic of Hart Crane’s work can consider 
that work satisfactorily examined until he 
has seen those issues of The Pagan in which 
so many of the “juvenilia” were published. 
He may not consider any of these poems as 
worthy of grouping with The Bridge (in- 
deed, I should regard him as a poor enough 
critic if he did). But he will be guilty of 
violating a cardinal principle of research 
if he does not examine each one of them. 


Writings in Original Form 


Another fact which makes the little 
magazines important to the scholar: it is in 
them that he will find important writings 
in their original state. Magazine publica- 
tion often bears the same relationship to 
book publication as does manuscript itself. 
The writer, contemplating the appearance 
of his work in book form, will want to 
study that work as it has appeared in little 
magazines and, perhaps, to revise it. The 
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scholar will often, therefore, have two or 
three versions of a single work, and he can 
study the development of a writer’s craft 
by considering each in its turn. 

Finally, the little magazines are of 
fundamental importance to the student and 
professor of twentieth-century literature 
because they are a mine of information 
about the intellectual habits and predisposi- 
tions of our day. For the editorials, the 
manifestoes, the pronunciamentos, the con- 
troversies, are all there. Very few little 
magazines fail to give the student an oppor- 
tunity for examining the raison d’étre of 
modern writing. Most of them argue and 
defend their contributions to literature at 
great length. It is an interesting experi- 
ence—that of following the editorial 
careers of modern writers—as their work 
proceeds from issue to issue, from magazine 
to magazine, accompanied by the editorial 
rhetoric and invective of their sponsors. 
Not only do we get the writing of our cen- 
tury in these magazines; we find out what 
the writers themselves think of it. Our cen- 
tury has been characterized by an elaborate 
and insistent self-appraisal. Few are the 
poets who are not also critics—of their 
own work and of that of their contem- 
poraries. Much of this self-appraisal is to 
be found in no other place than in the little 
magazines. It has never been published 
elsewhere. We should be poor judges in- 
deed who did not allow the defendant a 
chance to speak before we either consign 
him to oblivion or suffer him to remain in 
the histories of our literature. 


Source Materials of Scholarship 


The little magazines are of inestimable 
value for the scholar and the critic because 
in their pages we find the source materials 
of the only scholarship worthy of the name. 
There is no doubt of this fact, and it will 
be recognized with increasing readiness in 
the years to come. How can libraries and 
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university departments of literature prepare 
themselves for the studies of twentieth- 
century literature which will inevitably 
appear in the future? It is my opinion that 
no university library can consider itself 
adequately equipped for research in modern 
literature unless it has complete files of at 
least fifteen important little magazines. 
Without them, the graduate student will 
have to be satisfied with only a partial view 
of his subject or he will have to travel to 
one or another of the libraries which have 
these magazines. The following may be 
considered as the fifteen most important 
little magazines of our century: The Little 
Review, Transition, Poetry, The Seven 
Arts, The Double-Dealer, Broom, Seces- 
sion, Others, The Masses, The Fugitive, 
The Partisan Review, This Quarter, The 
Reviewer, Story, and The Midland. It is 
hard to set a limit to such a list; I am sure 
that there are several others with just 
claims for inclusion. 

For the rest, a university library may 
follow one of two courses: (1) it may, if 
it has a large surplus of funds, attempt to 
collect complete files of a much larger 
representation—let us say a hundred titles; 
(2) it may wish to complete its holdings 
of the magazines which published a single 
writer, or those which represent a single 
tendency in modern literature or a single 
region. Whatever its wishes are, the stu- 
dent of modern literature probably will be 
grateful for such assistance. But, above 
all, the “indispensable minima” of im- 


portant magazines cannot be ignored in 
planning for research in modern literature. 

One other suggestion should perhaps be 
made here, which may appear presump- 
tuous in a nonlibrarian to discuss. Those 
who have worked with little magazines in 
this early, pioneering stage of their history 
have sometimes been handicapped in their 
work because there has been no separate 
classification of little magazines in library 
files. It would be of great value to both 
student and professor to refer to a separate 
catalog of little magazines in the library’s 
files. It is of some assistance, but not 
much, to have these little magazines given 
a special designation, even though they are 
grouped with other magazines in the 
periodical card catalog. A separate shelf- 
list or card file of them would of course 
be a tremendous help. Before such a file 
can be made, some adequate definition of 
the little magazine must be made as a guide 
in selecting the titles which belong in the 
file. 

It is with the academic needs of the 
immediate future that this article is most 
concerned. Perhaps the groundwork for 
scholarship in  twentieth-century letters 
needs yet to be laid, before competent study 
can be done with some measure of con- 
venience. It is not too early for that pre- 
liminary work. In fact, it is a necessity to 
modern scholarship. Undoubtedly, the 
scholarly equipment needed for a _ re- 
evaluation of twentieth-century literature 
will be provided in the early future. 
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By WILLIAM H. JESSE and JACKSON E. TOWNE 


The Readers’ Division Chief 


Mr. Jesse, librarian of the University of 
Tennessee, and Mr. Towne, librarian of 
Michigan State College, have collaborated 
in the portrayal of an administrative de- 
velopment which is claiming increased at- 
tention. 


HE RECENT APPOINTMENT of an as- 

sistant director for readers’ services 
at Columbia University appears to have 
had the effect of crystallizing the thoughts 
of a considerable number of college and 
university librarians concerning the admin- 
istrative answer to the old problem of a 
need for coordinating service to readers. 
Actually, the position is not a new one; 
the duties encompassed are the same as 
those already assigned to certain individuals 
in other institutions, and even the title has 
been used before. But the recognition of 
the problem at Columbia, and the an- 
nouncement of the solution determined 
there, has given impetus to what had al- 
ready assumed the aspect of at least an 
incipient trend. 

When divisional forms of higher educa- 
tion were adopted at a number of institu- 
tions in recent years, one type of readers’ 
division chief grew out of a recognition of 
the problems involved in attempting to 
serve semiautonomous divisional libraries 
having similarity in objectives rather than 
out of a recognition of the necessity for 
coordinating such form divisions as circu- 
lation, reference, departmental libraries, 
etc. In tracing the beginnings of the co- 
ordinating agency under discussion, proper 
recognition has to be given to such positions 
as the assistant in charge of branch libraries 
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and the assistant in charge of total refer- 
ence services. 

At Columbia University it has now been 
felt that the units of the library system 
which serve the reader directly have a com- 
mon purpose, and these are listed as the 
reference department, circulation depart- 
ments, and “various special reading rooms 
—such as the periodical room, the browsing 
room, the lending service library, as well as 
the various college, school, and depart- 
mental libraries.” 

In a “Memorandum” issued over his sig- 
nature on June 30, 1944, Director Carl M. 
White enumerated certain major duties for 
the new “assistant director: readers’ serv- 
ices,” which may be summarized as (1) 
duties in connection with collections, such 
as promoting a strong and rounded develop- 
ment of library resources, drawing upon 
bibliographic knowledge of the university 
staff, passing upon questions of duplication 
and acceptability and location of material, 
and passing upon such matters as storage 
and reader access; (2) duties in connection 
with services to readers, involving compari- 
sons of departments, promotion of co- 
ordination and mutual _ understanding, 
interpretation of university policy, and 
compilation of records and other informa- 
tion; and (3) “line” duties, entailing link- 
ing the authority of the director and the 
heads of departments, gathering data re- 
garding the library system as a whole, 
planning with assistants, approving recom- 
mendations for appointments, and exercis- 
ing “veto power” on appointments within 
the division. 

It is essential that the responsibilities, 
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objectives, and authority of the readers’ 
division chief be clear, and the further the 
definition extends beyond typical line .ad- 
ministration, the better. Properly under- 
stood and properly executed, the position 
of readers’ service chief can be the most 
effective device for accomplishing the ulti- 
mate in college and university library 
service: total understanding of, and accord 
with, all educational objectives, as ascer- 
tainable from the faculty both individually 
and collectively. The authors wish to 
stress at this point their conviction that 
much of the success which the venture may 
expect to attain will depend upon the 
clarity with which the broad aims and the 
detailed needs of the teaching faculty are 
understood and interpreted. The quest for 
this clarity will occupy much of our divi- 
sion chief’s time and, conceivably, the ma- 
jority of it during his first year of service. 
Actually, he need spend in the library 
proper only as much of his weekly schedule 
as is necessary to make his findings known 
to the staff and to be sure that he grasps 
the limits in personnel, physical plant, book 
resources, etc., so as not to place the li- 
brary in that anomalous but recurring posi- 
tion of trying to catch up in service with 
what the public relations man has promised. 
The authors are not unaware of the diffi- 
culties to be encountered in trying to ascer- 
tain the objectives of the faculty or of the 
rarity of any situation which might be 
described as “total accord,” but are con- 
vinced that one can at least come to grips 
with the problem, if it is approached with 


proper respect. 


Be Properly Accoutered 


Before the readers’ division chief is sent 
out into the world to seek the golden fleece 
of “total accord,” it is highly desirable 
that he be properly accoutered. One uni- 
versity librarian recently described the 
position in a prospectus: “For practical pur- 


poses the position should be such as to 
allow for entree about the campus and for 
executing without further authority all but 
major policy-forming duties in the assigned 
field. Salary’and status will have to be 
fitted to the man, but in order to fit into the 
present library staff pattern, the position 
should carry the title of assistant librarian 
in charge of the readers’ division and be 
accompanied by the appropriate faculty 
rank.” The key word is “entree,” and 
entree has social as well as academic and 
administrative prerequisites. Naturally, 
there will be no dragon-slaying even if the 
finest suit of armor in the land is buckled 
around a lightweight. 

It was asserted earlier that the installa- 
tion of a readers’ division chief presented 
the aspect of a recent trend. This state- 
ment needs to be amplified and qualified. 
Harvard University has for a long time 
had an assistant librarian in charge of 
reference and circulation. The University 
of California defines the duties of the asso- 
ciate librarian as being responsible for the 
divisional agencies of loan and shelf, 
rental-reserve, reference, documents, and 
branch libraries. The Washington Square 
Library of New York University had a 
chief of the readers’ department as early as 
1926. Brown University developed this 
idea in connection with its subject-division 
form of library service adopted in 1939. 
The assistant librarian at the University 
of Nebraska was specifically in charge of 
the readers’ division several years ago. The 
University of Illinois has appointed an 
assistant university librarian for public 
service departments. Recent conversations 
and correspondence with other college and 
university librarians show that the trend 
remains largely potential, however, by 
reason of the unavailability of qualified 
personnel. 

The library schools are apparently al- 
ready aware of the interesting possibilities 
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in recruiting and training for this type of 
position but, of course, have been more or 
less helpless to do anything about it during 
the war. The authors are inclined to en- 
courage a slight deviation from recruiting 
for library schools in the usual sense and to 
urge that it be attempted at a higher aca- 
demic and professional level than has 
ordinarily been thought feasible. The 
potentialities of the position of assistant 
librarian in charge of readers’ services have 
been discussed with a number of young 
instructors and assistant professors at vari- 
ous institutions, and a certain number of 
them could be brought into library work 
at a level which would constitute a promo- 
tion in rank and a better opportunity for 
the approach to higher education in its 
broadest sense. The status, duties, and 
salary should attract men of precisely the 
same caliber as those who are interested in 
such positions as assistant dean, assistant 
registrar, etc. If there ever was, or ever 
will be, a position in the library which is 
tailored to fit the young professor who is 
dissatisfied with overspecialization and who 
aspires to embrace the total educational 
program, it is that of the readers’ division 
chief. The self-assigned recruiting officer 
is going to find it much easier to interest 
well-qualified candidates by being able to 
hold out the promise of something a little 
more appealing than the financial and edu- 
cational sacrifices once proffered. 


Yeoman Service of G.LS. 


The Graduate Library School has ap- 
parently done yeoman service in breaking 
down the idea that the university library 
can be an effective educational instrument 
as a one-man, one-professor, and one- 
salaried institution. The handful of young 
zealots who in the past decade have gone 
out from the institution which stands on 
Chicago’s Midway have fought many 
battles and have lost many but have appar- 
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ently so affected the thinking of the faculty 
and administrations of their respective uni- 
versities that some of us are now finding it 
relatively easy to establish secondary and 
even tertiary administrative and profes- 
sional positions of a nature to attract some- 
thing more than mere martyrs. 

An older and quieter school of thought 
has long surrounded the chair of librarian- 
ship with a certain aura of dignity and 
learning. With exceptions in a few very 
large research libraries, however, this type 
of thinking nonetheless too often resulted 
in the one-salary library, producing a situa- 
tion which the authors feel can no longer 
make for satisfactory service. 

There are undoubtedly those who will 
say that the functions of the position under 
discussion, as stated or implied, are no more 
than those which have been urged either 
by, or upon, head librarians for a long 
time. “Are not these functions and duties 
precisely those which the librarian himself 
should attempt to undertake?” The 
answer is yes, but in most medium-sized and 
large libraries the librarian has not under- 
taken them and he probably never will, 
because there has never been, and there 
probably never will be, time enough to 
escape from the innumerable outside con- 
tacts which he is expected to maintain. 
These are continual and may range all the 
way from chairing the program committee 
of a local luncheon club to going to China 
for a year or more. 

The readers’ service chief, therefore, be- 
comes the right arm of the librarian, reach- 
ing into the campus to help solve a hundred 
problems which the librarian could never 
find time to attack. (A parallel case might 
be drawn up here for the librarian’s left 
arm, that is, a chief of the technical 
processes, but, some opinion contrariwise, 
it is not felt that there must necessarily be 
such a parallel, even though it does look 
well on paper.) (See chart on page 320.) 
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It is impractical in an article such as this 
to attempt to list in detail the duties of the 
readers’ division chief, for they will vary 
greatly with each institution and will even 
fluctuate within an institution. Two illus- 
trations are offered to show the type of 
project that can be undertaken by the 
readers’ chief, which it would be impossible 
for the librarian of a large university to 
attempt. Except for the chance luncheon 
companion, the irate professor who carries 
his complaint all the way up, and a handful 
of close personal friends who form the habit 
of dropping in on the librarian, it is very 
difficult for the librarian to come to know 
individual faculty members well enough to 
get at their bibliographical problems. 
Whether or not he desires it, because of the 
demands upon his time, the librarian will 
gradually come to depend more and more 
upon university line administration and 
will end by dealing almost entirely with 
deans, directors, and department heads. 
The readers’ division chief, if he is at all 
personally qualified for the position, will 
soon find that most of his lunches will be 
followed by thirty-minute extensions in the 
faculty club lounge, dealing with the spe- 
cific book problems of some individual fac- 
ulty member who may be, for example, 
simply a history instructor who has “been 
thinking for a long time” of the feasibility 


of a small office collection of certain special- 
ized works to pass out informally to his 
confreres. This is, of course, a type of 
service which, in many instances, should 
not be refused by the library. Rarely in- 
deed will there be found the university li- 
brarian who can spare thirty minutes after 
he has finished his lunch. That he should, 
is readily admitted ; that he ordinarily does 
not, is inevitable. 

Through the above approach, particular- 
ly to the lower academic ranks, it was 
learned by one recently appointed university 
librarian that, in a number of teaching de- 
partments on his campus, the book fund 
allotments were being hoarded for special 
subjects so undemocratically and so un- 
satisfactorily, by the heads of instruction, 
that many of the members of the faculty 
knew of no way to get a book ordered for 
the library. Yet library allotments to those 
departments were extremely liberal and in 
some cases actually generous! This is the 
sort of abuse which will come more 
promptly to the attention of the library ad- 
ministration if there is a readers’ division 


chief. 


Assistant to Librarian Positions 


About ten years ago there appeared to 
be a trend toward the creation of the posi- 
tion of assistant to the librarian. This new 


The projected organizational pattern which is being used for discussion at Michigan State College has the aspect of 


a balanced scale: 


Librarian 


Assistant Assistant 
Librarian Librarian 
in Charge of Readers’ Service in Charge of Technical Processes 
Circula- Refer- Department Order Catalog Periodi- 
tion ence Libraries Department Department cals 
l l L 
Assigned Documents School Continua- Serials Binding 
Reading Libraries tions 
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functionary was supposed to cure many of 
the librarian’s headaches while occupying, 
from the library school’s point of view, an 
especially attractive post—a post in which 
to place promising young men who, under- 
standably, wanted to become librarians by 
short-cutting the generally accepted meth- 
ods. In some cases this worked out, and 
is still working out, in a manner satisfactory 
to all concerned, but the idea has never 
progressed beyond the trend stage. It is 
possible that the number of actual appoint- 
sdk of readers’ division chiefs may re- 
main a mere trend and never reach the 
proportions of a movement. 

However, the two positions are not 
analogous because of the potential markets. 
The most casual consideration of the place- 
ment possibilities for the post of assistant 
to the librarian shows the demand circum- 
scribed by the number of very large li- 
braries—the only ones that can afford to 
carry the extra cost of a relatively high- 
salaried staff member whose duties will be, 
at best, policy interpretation of a high 
degree. But in the case of the readers’ 
division chief, the potential market may be 
said to include every college and university 


library where it is recognized that a close 
relationship between the faculty and staff 
is desirable and is worth paying for and 
where it is also recognized that the li- 
brarian himself cannot find time to act as a 
complete liaison officer. 

Small libraries should and will depend 
upon the librarian and the department 
heads. Some of the larger libraries will 
want to employ a sort of supercirculation 
chief or superreference chief. In such cases 
the supercirculation or superreference chief 
will, in many instances, be a readers’ serv- 
ices chief with merely another title. Ex- 
cept as one of the already heavily stressed 
accouterments for entree, the actual title 
of assistant librarian in charge of readers’ 
services is not advocated here because of 
any inherent magical quality in the combina- 
tion of words. 

Other and better solutions will undoubt- 
edly present themselves or be discovered 
later for a proper medium of readers’ serv- 
ice coordination and library-faculty co- 
operation, but for the time being, in college 
and university libraries, the authors suggest 
unification of readers’ service under a read- 
ers’ division chief. 


Something New in Cataloging 
(Continued from page 296) 


doing the many things a catalog department 
always wants to do but for which it never 
has the time. 

If several drives of a week’s duration 
are planned, the bulk of the work for the 
year will be compressed into about two 
months. This should mean that during the 
remainder of the year the cataloger will 
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not be under pressure and will be free to 
work on a number of matters which nor- 
mally have to be set to one side waiting for 
a better day which never seems to come. 
This will provide a variety and interest in 
the cataloger’s program which is now often 


lacking. 
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By LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON 


Suggestions for Statistical Records, II 


A discussion begun in the June 1945 num- 
ber of College & Research Libraries is 
concluded in the following pages. 


Y FAR the weakest category in the Li- 

brary Statistical Report for Institu- 
tions of Higher Education is the rubric 
headed “Number of Photostats or Micro- 
films,” which is broken down into the 
number made for other libraries and the 
number obtained from other libraries. This 
figure is as useless as though the Boston 
fish market were to lump together the 
daily totais of lobsters and mackerel. 

We need to start over again in keeping 
records of this extremely important branch 
of modern library science. While it was 
still relatively undeveloped when the Li- 
brary Statistical Report for Institutions of 
Higher Education was taking shape, it is 
nevertheless a service which might well be- 
come the most important single library 
activity within the foreseeable future ; and, 
accordingly, it deserves better treatment 
than it has been receiving from most li- 
braries. In the first place, we need precise 
information as to the nature of the equip- 
ment in each library and what personnel 
is available to operate it. A description of 
the equipment might fit into the suggested 
quinquennial issues of the statistical hand- 
book previously mentioned. Annual rec- 
ords of work done should be noted under 
the following headings: number of micro- 
film exposures, number of microfilm prints, 
number of photostatic exposures, number of 
photographic negatives, number of contact 
prints, and number of enlargemerts from 
microfilm. A very large laboratory, such 


as that maintained by the Library of 
Congress’ Photoduplication Service, needs 
additional figures on such items as color 
transparencies, lantern slides, projection 
prints, blueprints, Ozalid prints (square 
feet), multex plates, and  multhith 
(copies).**> Figures on materials received 
from other libraries are needed for micro- 
film prints, photostatic exposures, and con- 
tact prints. Microfilm can be expressed 
either in feet or in numbers of exposures. 

It should be noted that photographic 
services are intimately related to interli- 
brary loan. To a large extent, we in 
America are supplanting certain types of 
interlibrary loan with photostats and micro- 
films. While the European librarians as- 
siduously collect statistical records of 
international interlibrary loan®* and of 
interlibrary loan of manuscripts,*" we re- 
frain from gathering this information 
simply because the services themselves are 
negtigible, due to our policy of discourag- 
ing such loans in favor of photographic 
work and because our holdings of papyri, 

* U.S. Library of Congress. Annual Report of the 
Librarian of Congress . . . 1940-41. Washington, 
Library of Congress, 1942, p. 66. These items, of 
course, should be includ in an annual report at the 
discretion of the individual librarian and not put on 
a general form. 

* Marcel Godet’s complaint in his “Le Prét Inter- 
national des Livres et Manuscripts” (Der Schweizer 
Sammiler 85-96, 113-23, 1037) that international inter- 
library loan statistics are neglected, can be answered 
by American libraries merely by listing in separate 
categories figures for photographic work done for 
libraries and individuals abroad. 

™ Muszkowski, J. “Interlibrary Loans in Poland.”’ 
Publications of the International Federation of Library 
Associations 5, 1934—Actes du Comité International 
des Bibliothéques, 6™* session, Chicago, October 14, 
Avignon, Nov. 13-14, 1933, p. 196, argues that photog- 
raphy will not take the place of international interli- 
brary loan inasmuch as “it cannot be recommended to 
reproduce all pages of a thick volume, if the borrower 
is especially interested in one or two pages only.” A 
careful scholar will usually have an exact page or leaf 


reference or can give directions for ascertaining it 
readily. 
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ancient, medieval, and renascence manu- 
scripts are, relatively, far smaller. 

Interlibrary loan figures called for on 
the Library Statistical Report for Institu- 
tions of Higher Education tell us only how 
many volumes are borrowed and how many 
are lent. Possibly because these figures 
mean so little they were omitted from the 
published tables in College and Research 
Libraries. Certainly their chief virtue is 
a negative one—they are expressed in terms 
of volumes rather than in terms of “pack- 
ages” or “shipments,” which some libraries 
have used. Still, the simple figures of 
books borrowed and lent have some value 
as a means of ascertaining trends and de- 
termining the true growth of a library as 
reflected in its ability to supply its own 
readers adequately without having to re- 
quest loans from the outside. For example, 
twenty years ago the Iowa State College 
Library borrowed far more books than it 
lent; but, after two decades of carefully 
supervised book selection, its “balance of 
trade” in interlibrary loan is almost exactly 
reversed. 

In the first place, it would seem desir- 
able to treat interlibrary loan statistics just 
as any other circulation statistics (infra) 
and to analyze the books lent by classes. 
In the second place, it would be useful for 
research libraries to divide materials lent 
and borrowed into manuscript theses, peri- 
odicals, and books. A medium-sized public 
library with a few voracious readers in 
fairly svecialized fields may borrow more 
items than a college library with many 
active research workers. But the public 
library will borrow popular books, whereas 
the college library is more likely to borrow 
periodicals and dissertations, Similarly, the 
University of Illinois, as a tax-supported 
institution, will probably lend far more 
books than the John Crerar Library, for 
every public library and high school library 
in the state of Illinois will feel that the state 
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university is duty bound to lend it out-of- 
print books. On the other hand, it is likely 
that both of these libraries will lend about 
the same number of scientific periodicals to 
other research libraries which will locate 
these publications through the Union List 
of Serials. 

Many libraries merely give the total 
number of institutions from which books 
are borrowed and to which books are lent. 
This practice is not wholly satisfactory. 
It would be preferable for the average col- 
lege or university library to divide institu- 
tions from which books are + cowed into 
(a) Library of Congress, uther college 
and university libraries, and (c) other li- 
braries; and institutions to which books 
are lent into (a) other college and univer- 
sity libraries, (b) public libraries, and (c) 
school libraries. These figures would be 
of considerable value as a guide to qualita- 
tive evaluation of the significance of inter- 
library loan in a particular institution. 
There can hardly be any serious objection 
to compiling these figures when many insti- 
tutions consider it worth their while act- 
ually to list all institutions to which they 
lend books. 

Another type of figure on interlibrary 
loan is represented in a table constructed 
by Constance M. Winchell giving “Sta- 
tistics Showing Location Found for Books 
Requested for Interlibrary Loan at Co- 


lumbia”’ :*8 


1927-28 1928-29 1929-30 


Number of requests 305 378 482 
Located through rec- 
ords at Columbia 167 223 316 
Located by letter 103 73 122 
Not located 35 82 44 
Total located 270 296 438 


In passing, it might be noted that many a 
reference librarian has dreamed of his secret 
%3 Winchell, Constance Mabel. 


Interlibrary Loan. New York, H. W. 
1930, p. 38-39. 


Locating Books a 
Wilson Co., 
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weapon as statistical records of bibliograph- 
ically incomplete requests. 

Perhaps the most difficult of all statistical 
records to collect are those on reference 
work. From almost any angle that one 
approaches the problem, it seems so."* The 
Library Statistical Report for Institutions 
of Higher Education asks for the number 
of general questions answered, the number 
of search questions answered, and the num- 
ber of bibliographies compiled. The “Daily 
Statistical Record” and “Monthly Statisti- 
cal Record” used by the library of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, classifies 
reference questions into “location,” “easy,” 
and “requiring time.’”*° While many de- 
fects may be found in the categories used 


‘by both of these forms, no better solution 


can be offered here at present. Neverthe- 
less, this matter deserves careful study and 
would seem to be well worth a master’s 
essay from one of our library schools. 
Counting attendance in the main reading 
room or in the entire library is rather futile 
except in such institutions as the J. Pierpont 
Morgan or Henry E. Huntington libraries, 
where all readers are known to be in the 
library “for a serious purpose. The New 
York Public Library Reference Depart- 
ment follows an interesting procedure for 
counting readers in the main reading room. 
The number of books used by means of the 
submission of signed call slips is divided 
by an arbitrary figure, varying from 2.07 


_to 2.38, depending on the time of the year. 


This figure is based on figures accumulated 
over a period of many years, at a time 
when the number of readers in the main 
reading room was recorded by a check of 
the signatures on the call slips day by day.™* 
This procedure is not without significance 


% A good approach from the public library _stand- 
) may be found in McDiarmid, E. W. The Lé- 

ary Survey: Problems and Methods. Chicago, 
A.L.A., 1940, DP. 140-41. 

™ Both of these Teachers College forms deserve 
careful study by circulation librarians who are in- 
terested in improving their statistical records. 

™ Metcalf, Keyes “Notes on Variation in the 


for university libraries, especially those 
which have large reading rooms confined to 
special disciplines and in which circulation 
is confined to the building. But if indis- 
criminate attempts are made to count total 
attendance, such a large number of factors 


—weather, examination periods, puzzle 
contests, and even fraternity initiations— 
must be considered, that the results will 
be hopelessly confused. 

Before approaching the problem of circu- 
lation statistics, it might be pertinent to 
repeat a delightful story, told by Henri 
Lemaitre, about the methods of an elderly 
French librarian who was instructed to 
keep circulation statistics. “It’s very 
simple,” he explained. “The first time 
they asked me for this figure, I calculated 
it something like this: every day I issue 
about ten vqlumes, and since I am open 
250 days a year, the result is 2500 volumes 
circulated. In order to appear a spot more 
exact, I put the figure at 2467. Since then 
I have increased it discreetly every year.”** 


Value of Present Methods 


The question before us is not whether the 
incorrigibly inexact old Frenchman should 
have adopted more scientific procedures but 
whether our methods presently in use are 
much better than his. Today we may be 
grateful to the Library Statistical Report 
for Institutions of Higher Education for 
having set forth several definitions and 
rules regarding circulation records which 
are distinct advances over categories used 
in other reports and collective compilations 


Amount of Use of the Reference Department of the 
New York Public Library.” Bulletin of the New 
York Public Library 40:909, November 1936. This 
entire article, consisting of p. 907-25, may te highly 
recommended as an example of practical use of sta- 
tistical records, Recently, samples of actual attendance 
have been taken in the main reading room of the 
New York Public Library to ascertain whether these 
“arbitrary figures” are still valid. It will be interest- 
ing to learn whether they are still valid. 

Lemaitre, Henri. “Statistique des Bibliotheques.” 
Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris 75:316, 
1934. 
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in recent times. The treatment of renew- 
als, definition of “volume” as applied to 
circulation, rules on counting, and regula- 
tions for recording loans from one agency 
to another within the same system, are of 
greatest value. However, no system of 
reporting circulation statistics from a large 
number of libraries has ever yet been de- 
vised which takes into due consideration 
such factors as varying periods of loan, 
restrictions on the loan of certain classes 
of books, effect of hours of opening, vary- 
ing types of departmental collections, use 
of outside libraries by students,®** and local 
conditions ad infinitum. Carl M. White 
has stated the whole problem of circulation 
statistics quite accurately: “The story that 
circulation statistics tell us is incomplete 
and, to a certain extent, unilluminating. 
Incomplete because confined strictly to re- 
corded circulation; unilluminating because 
confined to results, with no clue as to what 
produced them.’* 

A good example of why circulation fig- 
ures are not comparable is furnished by the 
statistical records of two _ institutions 
which are comparable in other respects and 
whose libraries are known to keep depend- 
able statistical records. We learn from the 
U. S. Office of Education’s College and 
University Library Statistics, 1939-40 that, 
in 1939-40, Duke University reported total 
library holdings of 600,235 volumes, an 
enrolment of 3,238 undergraduates and 298 
graduates, and a circulation of 72,549 
volumes for home use and 144,820 re- 
served books. The University of North 
Carolina, an institution with similar aims 

%See Smith, Leland R. “Trends in the Use of 
College Libraries as Indicated by Circulation Sta- 
— 
White Gar “Trends in the Use of University 
Libraries,” ibid., p. 19. This of study is about 
the only kind which can be validly based on library 
circulation figures as gathered in the United States. 
For further notes on the deceptiveness of circulation 
statistics, see the Office of Education. College 


and University Library Statistics, 1939-40, p. 9, 104, 
note 5. 
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and purposes as far as the instructional 
program is concerned, reported a total of 
386,390 volumes in its stacks, an enrolment 
of 3,180 undergraduates and 569 grady- 
ates, and—perhaps, for all the uninitiated 
might know, in revenge for a decade of 
humiliating football defeats by Duke—a 
circulation of 368,071 volumes for home 
use and 173,006 reserved books. Some- 
where in the administrative records of these 
two libraries there is a clear explanation 
for this fantastic discrepancy in their circu-. 
lation figures, but this doesn’t help the 
student of library administration who wants 
to compare and tabulate these figures to 
solve some problem of library use. 


Comparable Figures 


Even though it may never be possible to 
collect absolutely comparable circulation sta- 
tistics, it is possible to classify circulation 
by subject and thus to study the com- 
parative circulation of books in various sub- 
ject fields within one particular library. 
This is no new idea, but it is a good one. 
While William F. Poole recommended it 
in the Special Report of 1876," few li- 
braries have followed his advice except by 
segregating circulation of fiction and non- 
fiction. The New York Public Library’s 
splendid statistical reports are particularly 
valuable for their excellent analysis of cir- 
culation by the various subject fields. An 
especially convincing plea was made for 
information on library use by specific de- 
partments in colleges by E.W. McDiarmid, 
who pointed out its value in ascertaining the 
extent to which students in each depart- 
ment use the library and in apportioning 
the book fund.** 

* Poole, William F. “The Or 
the United States of 
America: Their History, Condition, and Management ; 
Special Report, Part 1. Washington, D.C., U.S. Gov- 
McDiarmid, EW.” Use of 


the College Library Quarterly 5:59-77, 
January 1935. 


ization and Man- 
.S. Bureau of 


Library.” 
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A particularly important problem is the 
question of delivery service at the circula- 
tion desk. American compilations of li- 
brary statistical records shed no light on 
this most important subject. Some indi- 
vidual libraries do record this information, 
and the Jahrbuch der Deutschen Biblio- 
theken gives it for German libraries. In 
the Jahrbuch there is a column for the 
total number of call slips submitted in each 
library, followed by four columns giving 
the following disposition of call slips, to- 
gether with the percentile relation of each 
type of disposition to the whole: (a) de- 
livered, (b) in use, (c) not available, and 
(d) not in the library. The latter category 
is valid only for European libraries, where 
the public does not have access to the 
catalog. The third category is inexcusable. 
A book may be “in bindery,” “missing 
since ,” “in process,” or even in the 
“inferno;” but it should never be “not 
available” to the appropriate reader at the 
appropriate time.** 

The significant points are to show (a) 
average and possibly also median time 
needed for delivery, as taken from repre- 
sentative samples, and (b) books not 
delivered, why not delivered, and time con- 
sumed before readers receive answers, also 
based on representative samples. The 
land-grant college survey used a highly 
suggestive form to secure this informa- 
tion.** Here are data from which we can 
hazard some kind of comparison of library 
service and draw some definite conclusions 
as to openings for improvement. 

A final delinquency in the statistical rec- 
ords of circulation in American libraries is 
that we don’t know who uses the library. 
The Library Statistical Report for Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education requests in- 


*™ See Ladewig, Paul. Politik der Biicherei. 3d ed. 
Leipzig, Alfred Lorentz, 1934, p. 355. 

* Brown, Charles H., and Bousfield, H. G. Circu- 
lation Work in College and University Libraries. 
Chicago, A.L.A., 1933, p. 122. 


LAND-GRANT COLLEGE 
Loan Desk CHECK 


(A) Book supplied 
(B) Book not supplied because 
(a) Charged out 
(b) Missing. No record 
(c) Missing. Previously 
reported lost 
(d) In other library on 
campus 
(ce) On reserve 
(f) On open shelves 
(gz) At bindery 
(h) "Wrong call number 
(i) Other reason 


| 


(specify ) 

Time slip given in 
Time book was supplied on informa- 
tion given 


formation on loans to faculty, students, and 
others; but, since the results obtained from 
this question are never printed, it is not 
possible here to state just how many li- 
braries fill it in. The Jahrbuch der 
Deutschen Bibliotheken lists the number 
of instructors in each German university 
who use the library and the number and 
percentage of students in the theological, 
legal, medical, and philosophical faculties 
why do so. The practice of ascertaining 
student and faculty use of the library is 
almost sixty years old in the German uni- 
versities. It was first used in statistical 
reports for the universities of Wiirzburg, 
Halle, and Breslau in the 1880’s.** The 
only example of this which has thus far 
come to light in America is in the Annual 
Report of the Director of the Stanford 

*Segner, F. “Die Benutzung der kgl. Universi- 
tats-Bibliothek Wéirzburg.” Zentralblatt fiir Biblio- 
2u° Halle adS. far die Jahre 
1876-82." Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen 88, 1884, 
and “Benutzungsstatistik der Kéniglichen und Uni- 
versitats-Bibliothek zu Breslau_ fiir die Jahre 1872 


(Oktober) bis 1884 (Marz.)” Zentralblatt fiir Biblio- 
thekswesen, 1884, [folding table following p. 297). 
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University Libraries, in which the readers 
in the Hoover Library are analyzed into 
the following categories: staff and research 
workers, faculty, graduate students, under- 
graduate students, and visitors. Even 
though it is not practical to ascertain the 
relative amount of student and faculty use 
of a library as a whole, it may be deter- 
mined for special collections with separate 
reading rooms, 

There has been considerable attention 
paid to the problem of undergraduate use 
of the library.*° An investigation of this 
matter should give special attention to re- 
serve book loans, noting (a) the number 
of withdrawals and (b) the number of 
titles withdrawn. The proportion of books 
placed on reserve, which are actually used, 
is also revealing in this connection.** 


Cataloging Statistics 


For some reason virtually all compila- 
tions of statistical records and most annual 
reports of libraries choose to ignore cata- 
loging statistics.“ Somehow or another, 
librarians seem to be very reluctant to give 
out these figures. They will describe in 
glowing detail some handsomely printed 
catalog of incunabula which they have just 
published, but are reluctant to divulge the 
total number of more commonly used books 
which have been made accessible to the 
public. Perhaps they feel that the recent 
admirable studies on library cost account- 


” The more significant studies are noted in chapter 2 
(“How Much Do Undergraduates Use the Library?’’) 
of Branscomb, Harvie. Teaching with Books. Chi- 
cago, A.L.A., 1940. Especially important is Mc- 
Diarmid, E. W. “Conditions Affecting Use of the 
College Library,” Joc. cit. 

“See Hurt, Peyton. The University Library and 
Undergraduate Instruction; An Analysis of Thew Re- 
lationship. Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1936, p. 15. ’ 

@ A basic study is Dornin, May. “What Cataloging 
Statistics Do you Keep?” Catalogers’ and Classifiers’ 
Yearbook 5:81-85, 1936. Another important reference 
is Mann, Margaret. Introduction to the Cataloging 
and Classification of Books. 2d ed. Chicago, A.L.A., 
1943, p. 248. It is difficult to compare cataloging 
statistics of American and European libraries, but a 
study of the roth-2sth Bericht of the Deutsche 
Biicherei (Leipzig, Boersenverein der Deutschen 
Buchhandler, 1938), especially p. 
out of order. 
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ing, particularly as applied to cataloging, 
obviate the need for cataloging statistics. 
But statistical records are a matter entirely 
different from cost accounting. The former 
are actually the source for the latter; al- 
though the latter, when complete, may 
often reveal delinquencies in the former. 
Nevertheless, it was suggested as early as 
the Saratoga Springs, N.Y., Conference 
of the A.L.A., in 1924, that a uniform 
system of cataloging statistics be set up.** 

It is very difficult to draw up tables of 
cataloging statistics in which the records 
of one library may be fairly compared with 
those of another. A quarter of a century 
ago, J. C. M. Hanson made some notes on 
a few of the points to be considered in com- 
paring cataloging statistics.** Is one or more 
than one catalog maintained? What sort 
of questions is the catalog presumed to an- 
swer? Are new titles distinguished from 
added copies?*® And replacements? Are 
recataloging and_ reclassification distin- 
guished from new cataloging and new 
classification 

At the present time, due to the lack of 
any detailed studies, it is difficult to state 
precisely what figures on cataloging activi- 
ties would be desirable in a statistical table 
or a handbook to be used for comparative 
purposes. A few suggestions as to items 
which might be considered are: number of 
titles classified and cataloged (an interesting 
figure to compare with the number of vol- 
umes accessioned), proportion of books for 
which printed cards are available and pro- 


* “Papers and Proceedings, Saratoga Springs Con- 
ference, 1924." A.L.A. Bulletin 18:300, August 
1924. 

“Pitfalls of Comparative Statistics.” Papers and 
Proceedings of the American Library Institute, 1920, 
Pp. 17-19, 1921. * 

* Dornin, op. cit., p. 82, reports that “replacements 
and added copies are carefully tabulated by ten li- 
braries, but the remaining thirty-eight count them 
simply as added volumes.” (From a survey covering 
forty-eight libraries.) 

* At the Iowa State College Library, where nearly 
a fourth of the total holdings have been recataloged 

reclassified in the last quarter of a century, it 
was found that recataloging and reclassifying was more 
expensive than processing new books. First the old 
cards must be pulled, and then the volume to re- 
cataloged is treated like a new book 
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portion for which original cataloging is 
necessary, number of old cards to which 
additions are made, number of subject head- 
ings assigned, number of analytics pre- 
pared,** numbers of cards (or possibly 
numbers of inches of cards) filed in public, 
official, depository, and special catalogs, and 
arrears (if the library has no reason to hide 
them). 

It is probably unnecessary to observe 
that figures of enrolment in colleges and 
universities are frequently heavily padded. 
The librarian does not make his own count 
of students but, rather, gets it from the 
registrar's office. Any study of a university 
library’s statistical records in relation to 
student enrolment is open to question. It 
is hardly logical to figure out library ex- 
penditures per student by dividing the total 
enrolment into the library appropriation 
when, in an enrolment of 12,000, some 
3,000 may be correspondence students and 
some 4,000 short course enrollees. The col- 
lege or university which pads enrolment 
figures is only working to its own disad- 
vantage. When such figures as per capita 
expenditures, number of instructors per 
student, number of volumes in the library 
per student (in some respects, but not all, 
a rather futile figure), are compiled in at- 
tempts to ascertain an institution’s essential 
excellence, it comes out far worse than it 
otherwise would have.** 


Conclusions 


Most of the conclusions which can be 
drawn from this brief critique of statistical 
reporting in libraries of higher institutions 
are already apparent. Above-all, it is ob- 
vious that the Library Statistical Report 


“Or the time spent on analytics by the cataloger 
(Dornin, op. cit., p. 83). 

* Elisworth, Ralph “Trends in University Ex- 
py, for Library Resources . . . 1921-41.” 
ibrary Quarterly 14:8, January 1944, notes that uni- 
versity administrators are even more backward than 
librarians in collecting and publishing certain types 
of statistical records, 


for Institutions of Higher Education needs 
revision.*® But no amount of collecting 
information will be of any value unless 
there is adequate provision for its organiza- 
tion and publication in a form as complete 
as possible. As for the statistical categories 
themselves, the most immediate needs are 
for revision of definitions (e.g., of terms 
relating to acquisition and book counting), 
more detailed breakdowns of figures al- 
ready gathered (e.g., of binding and inter- 
library loan), and adoption of additional 
devices which can give more adequate con- 
ceptions of both quantitative (e.g., meas- 
urement of holdings in linear feet) and 
qualitative (e.g., analysis of holdings by 
subject field) aspects of a given library.*° 

It might also be noted that library sta- 
tistics also show certain general deficiencies 
in common with other government data.” 
In spite of the efforts of the A.L.A. to act 
as central headquarters for the collection of 
statistical data, there is no central source 
yet, since there seems to be no general policy 
as to where the responsibilities of the 
A.L.A. and the U.S. Office of Education 
in gathering data begin and end. Except 
for a few isolated cases, such as James A. 
McMillen’s Statistics of Southern Colleges 


@ Furthermore, certain points are mentioned in 
this article which are pertinent for large public li- 
braries serving research workers as well as the public 
at large and which might be reviewed jn any revision 
of the “Public Library Statistical Report’ (U.S. 
Office of Education. From 8-071, 1940) which may 
be undertaken. 

Burgess, of. cit., p. 92-05, notes the advantages 
of using such refined statistical devices as logarithmic 
graphs (Hawkins, E. R. J. “Logarithmic Graphs.” 

ibrary Association Record 39:257-60, June 1937) and 
index numbers for. expressing serial statistics with 
long years of continuity, such as the A.L.A. statistics. 
He is also very enthusiastic about the use of punched 
cards as a means of technical implementation (p. 
95-06), a device which may be an answer to the o 
jection of many librarians that they are already 
spending too much time collecting statistics. An amus- 
ing example of unnecessary work caused by ignorance 
of sampling techniques may be seen in “Die Benut- 
zungsweise der Offentlichen Bibliotheken,” in K6rési, 
Joseph, ed. Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt Pest 
1:353-$6, 1873 (also carried as Vol. 7 of Pest, Sz. K. 
Pestvaros Statisztikai hivatal 4nak kézleményei. Pb- 
licationen des Statistischen Bureaus der Kin. Frei- 
stadt Pest). 

% Burgess, op. cit., p. 79-82, lists these deficiencies 
as ba on categories set up in Gray, Edward R. 
“Deficiencies in State and Local Government Data.” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science 207:194-202, January 1940. 
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and Universities (1927-28 to date, except 
1930-31 and 1931-32), there are few data 
for libraries of specific types®* or in one 
geographical area. There are no data for 
certain types of library activities such as 
recataloging and photographic work. Some 
librarians collect certain data of question- 
able value; for example, the number of 
times a catalog is used (Cassel) or the 
number of magazines on a certain table 
at a certain time of day (Kiel).°* There 
is a confusing variety in the scope of pub- 
lished data and in definitions attached to 
the same sources by different agencies or 
by the same agency in different years 
(A.L.A. statistics do not seem to be guilty 
of this delinquency). Indexes to sources 
of library statistical data are inadequate.™ 
Finally, virtually all publications giving sta- 
tistical data, with the outstanding excep- 
tion of the A.L.A. tables, are so late as 
to cancel much of their immediate practical 
value. 


Tendencies toward Improvement 


There have been a few signs which in- 
dicate general tendencies toward improve- 
ment of statistical records of libraries. in 
recent years. Particularly encouraging has 
been the definite professional interest as 
revealed in the creation of the Library Serv- 
ice Division in the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, in the addition, in 1934, of a statistical 
assistant to the A.L.A. Headquarters staff, 
and in the activities of the various A.L.A. 
committees which have concerned them- 
selves with statistical reporting. Certain 
publications, notably Louis Round Wilson’s 
Geography of Reading, have clearly re- 
vealed the need for more and better sta- 


% A good start in work along this line a the U.S. 
Office of Education. National Survey of Higher Edu- 
cation of Negroes. General Tr? of Colleges for 
Negroes. Misc. no. 6, Vol. . 95-108. Washing- 
ton, D.C., U.S. Government ‘Prieta ffice, 1942. 

 Gering, op. cit., 1 

“It would be desirable ;™ each major European 
country to be treated in a manner similar to Burgess’ 
analysis of sources of statistical records for American 
libraries and Gering’s for German libraries. 
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tistical records, with a resulting increased 
awareness of this need on the part of the 
profession at large. 

The desirability of a statistical hand- 
book of North American libraries has al- 
ready been noted. The idea occurred to 
George F. Winchester a third of a century 
ago when he was attempting to collect 
certain figures for his private use. His 
proposal was for the A.L.A. Publishing 
Board to issue a statistical annual contain- 
ing as much data on libraries in the United 
States as could be brought together.** This 
proposal is still waiting for an answer. It 
is a task which will require the cooperation 
of all types of libraries in order to repre- 
sent the interests of each as fully and com- 
pletely as possible. 

But who is to sponsor it, and how is it 
to be published? What will be the form 
of its arrangement, and what topics will 
it cover? How will the source data be 
gathered, and who will be responsible for 
editing it? What will happen to the al- 
ready existing media for gathering statisti- 
cal data? How can we prevent our 
handbook from petrifying and failing to 
keep pace with current changes in adminis- 
trative practice? 

The following suggested answers are 
purely speculative. They must be carefully 
checked and rechecked by a group of stand- 
ing committees representing (a) college and 
university libraries, (b) large public refer- 
ence libraries, (c) smaller public libraries, 
and (d) school libraries. Each of these 
committees would be responsible for revis- 
ing currently used statistical report forms 
for its own type of library. It would de- 
cide what items of statistical information 
are pertinent for each type of library, and 
how the various categories are to be defined. 


% Winchester, George F. “Some Statistics of Thir- 
teen Libraries and a for an -L.A. 
Statistical Handbook.” ary Journal 38:556-58, 
October 1013. See also Thompson, O. R. Howard. 
“Library Statistics Again.” Public Libraries 19:187- 
90, 1914, and Burgess, op. cit., p. 8. 
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Special care should be exercised not to 
permit the forms to become cumbersome by 
the inclusion of categories which are of 
little or no significance for the particular 
type of library concerned. Membership on 
these committees should include representa- 
tives of acquisition, circulating, cataloging, 
and reference departments. The present 
A.L.A. Committee on Statistics might be 
reorganized to form a higher control com- 
mittee which would have less to do with the 
technical details of collecting and tabulat- 
ing statistical records than with the actual 
publication of the statistical handbook. 

The handbook should be published in a 
separate series such as that formed by the 
consecutive issues of the Jahrbuch der 
Deutschen Bibliotheken. The Office of 
Education might be in a position to include 
it as a subseries of its Bulletin, if federal 
funds were available. Preferably, how- 
ever, it should be published by the A.L.A. 
because the editing must be done by librari- 
ans and because it will probably ultimately 
turn out that the only means of financial 
support will be contributions from libraries 
or librarians. Possibly the financing of the 
publication might be secured by making its 
purchase compulsory with institutional 
membership in the A.L.A. It is much 
easier to justify expenditures for collecting, 
compiling, and publishing statistical records 
to librarians than to legislators. 

Most important, however, is to have 
one central office for the collection and pub- 
lication of statistical data, thus avoiding 
duplication of work and making all statisti- 
cal records available at one source. Prefer- 
ably, that office should be somewhere within 
the framework of the A.L.A. and should 
include on its staff at least one individual 
from each type of library for which sta- 
tistical records are collected. From the 
standpoint of library administrators, a cen- 
tral source would be particularly welcome, 
for it would eliminate the necessity of an- 


swering a dozen or more questionnaires 
each year.** The figures on university li- 
braries published for many years by James 
Thayer Gerould and, presently, by Law- 
rence Heyl, of Princeton; the figures on 
southeastern college and university libraries, 
published by McMillen; the few items of 
statistical information published in the 
American Library Directory; and many 
statistical publications of state library agen- 
cies and even of the Office of Education, 
would be rendered unnecessary by an ex- 
haustive annual statistical handbook. 


Handbook’s Inclusions 


The handbook should include at least as 
many libraries as the Office of Educaton 
compilations and at least as many categories 
on each of them as the A.L.A. tables. The 
peculiar advantages of the Princeton and 
Louisiana State figures, in presenting a par- 
ticular type of library or geographical 
sector, could easily be duplicated by appro- 
priate organization of information at the 
central statistical office. However, the ad- 
vice of those who have had prior experience 
in compiling statistical data on libraries 
should be fully utilized by placing them on 
the committees suggested above. 

If a statistical annual is undertaken, it 
should be done with a view to publishing it 
promptly and permanently. For all their 
other faults, the one great virtue of the 
A.L.A. statistics is that they can show al- 
most two decades of continuity in their 
present form.*’ They also are published 
promptly every year within about eight 
months of the end of the fiscal year, for 
most of the institutions they cover. The 
present wide distribution of the A.L.A. 
statistics could almost be duplicated if all 

Furthermore, expansion of statistical categories 
published at present would obviate the necessity for 
the circulation of many of the questionnaires used by 
Se in compiling data for masters and 

* Burgess, op. cit., p. 110-11, has compiled a table 
showing the growth of A.L.A. statistics of college 


and university libraries, by tabulating the statistical 
categories included each year since 1907. 
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institutional members of the A.L.A. re- 
ceived copies of the statistical handbook. If 
wider distribution is deemed necessary, it 
would not be too serious a duplication of 
effort and space to publish pertinent ab- 
stracts in the 4.L.4. Bulletin and in Col- 
lege and Research Libraries. 

Ultimately, the greatest hazard to any 
publication of the nature of the proposed 
statistical handbook is the danger of petri- 
fying or falling into the control of individ- 
uals who are unwilling to subject it to 
alterations as changed conditions may re- 
quire. Our statistical handbook must be 
capable of any addition or deletion, and 
there must be appropriate administrative or- 
ganization for expediting and facilitating 
such changes whenever they are suggested 
and deemed worthy of adoption. Its con- 
tents and arrangement should be carefully 


reviewed every year or so by the higher con- 
trol committee. 

Above all, constant study of the problem 
of statistical records is necessary. We need 
specialized studies of what statistical rec- 
ords are necessary for each library depart- 
ment and for each type of library—in 
classifications even more detailed than col- 
lege and university, small and large public, 
and school libraries. We need studies of 
the type of library statistical information 
needed for specific regions. We need par- 
ticularly some group which can set up 
minimum standards for statistical content 
of annual reports of libraries. If this form 
of literature, which is so basic for all re- 
search studies in librarianship, is subjected 
to detailed and continuous investigation, 
the results may easily be far out of propor- 
tion to the effort expended. 


Cutter Classification 


Because of recurring requests for revision of the Cutter Expansive Classification, 


the A.L.A. Division of Cataloging and Classification has appointed a committee to make 
a thorough investigation of the need for such a revision. The first step is to get the names 
of all libraries, of every kind and size in the United States and Canada, using this classi- 
fication or a modification of it. It would also be helpful to know what libraries have 
changed from Cutter to some other classification and how recently. If your library falls 
in either class, or if you can give any information that might be helpful, please address 
Dora Pearson, Cutter Classification Committee, Public Library, Washington 1, D.C. 
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Miss Ulrich here offers the first section of 
her annual review, the second half of which 
is scheduled for publication in the April 
1946 number of College and Research Li- 
braries. 


UT OF THE PAST momentous months, 
when the country’s war efforts have 
been centered on scientific research and ex- 
perimentation, has come the realization of 
some peacetime developments. In this con- 
nection, it is pleasant and encouraging to 
report five new periodicals in the field of 
literature which, in addition to other merits, 
are an interesting contribution to the art 
of the format of periodicals. 

From the library of Indiana University 
comes a distinguished publication, the 
Indiana Quarterly for Bookmen, which 
“reviews and describes the interests of In- 
diana collectors and which provides for an 
exchange of news” of important and un- 
usual collections. While the policy for the 
future is broad—the pages being open for 
scholarly papers, lighter efforts, descrip- 
tions of libraries, matters of opinion, col- 
lecting adventures, and _ bibliographical 
interest—the introduction states that the 
early issues will contain articles “by persons 
at the university, to desc-ibe collections in 
which they have a collectors’ pride.” Full- 
page reproductions of special items are a 
desirable feature. The Arizona Quarterly, 
published by the University of Arizona, is 
similar to the New Mexico Quarterly, 
emphasizing creative writing and includ- 
ing some Southwestern folklore tradition. 
The first issue includes critical essays by 
Yvor Winters, M. R. Schneck, and Des- 
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mond Powell, and poetry by Wallace 
Stevens, Randall Jarrell, and Genevieve 
Taggard. Pharos is also dedicated to crea- 
tive writing. “The magazine will be 
published intermittently, each number be- 
ing devoted to an important piece of writ- 
ing too long. for inclusion in the other 
literary magazines, or to the work of a 
single writer.” The play, Battle of Angels, 
by Tennessee Williams, with a note on 
the play by Margaret Webster and an 
account of its production in Boston by the 
author, constitutes the first issue. The 
Emory University Quarterly aims to ex- 
press the intellectual and cultural life of 
its university and to stimulate this interest 
both on the campus and in the wider com- 
munity. In the issue of the first quarter 
the articles are by members of the faculty 
and are accompanied by full-page illustra- 
tions. The Alberta Folklore Quarterly, a 
modest magazine published by the Univer- 
sity of Alberta, Canada, states that it 
“aims to print authentic firsthand accounts 
interpretative of the region and its people; 
to encourage the collection and preserva- 
tion of the traditional materials of Alberta; 
and to help foster a literature indigenous to 
this part of the Canadian West.” 

Inland Seas, a delightful and well-illus- 
trated quarterly bulletin published by the 
Great Lakes Historical Society, offers, be- 


sides historical events, much of interest re-' 


garding the early steamboat days. 

On the postwar horizon plastics rise 
prominently, and there is so much valuable 
material appearing in various publications 
that the Plastics Index, which gives brief 
summaries of articles, is a timely reference 
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tool. In the initial issue 102 magazines 
and newspapers are indexed. Foreign pub- 
lications are represented, the entries are by 
subject, and an annual accumulation is in- 
cluded for the subscription price. Modern 
Metals, a light metals journal, states as its 
primary purpose wartime cooperation. Be- 
yond that the journal will promote new 
uses for the light metals, through which 
increased employment will be created in 
peacetime. The general policy is toward 
free exchange of information among com- 
petitive industries. The content is similar 
to that of Aluminum and Magnesium, 
mentioned in the summary of new periodi- 
cals in the March 1945 number of College 
and Research Libraries. 

Through the expansion of scientific in- 
vestigation during the war years, Wash- 
ington, D.C., has become a center for 
scientific research, and the aim of the 
Washington Scientist is to give to scientists 
a wider knowledge and understanding of 
the advancement in scientific research in 
vastly different fields of endeavor. The 


Journal of Aeronautical Meteorology will 
make available to meteorologists, pilots, 
and others interested in the subject, in- 
formation vital to the safe operation of 


aircraft. World’s Poultry Science, inter- 
national in scope, “will deal with practical, 
semitechnical, and technical problems per- 
taining to every branch of the poultry in- 
dustry, including production, marketing, 
and consumption problems” within each 
country. An interesting feature which the 
industry presents is a world-wide rehabili- 
tation plan to emphasize the importance of 
eggs and poultry in diets. 


Medical Science 


Two interesting phases of medical science 
are represented by two new publications 
which are both timely and important. 
Epidemiological Information Bulletin pre- 
sents official information regarding health 
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committees, commissions, conventions, and 
their functioning. The purpose is to bring 
together important information for the 
prevention of diseases likely to become epi- 
demic. The Journal of Clinical Psychology 
is dedicated to the’ advancement of the 
clinical method in psychology and aims to 
foster its promotion as an applied science. 
The journal is scientific and contains illus- 
trative charts and book reviews. In a 
similar field of science is the Biometrics 
Bulletin, appearing six times a year and 
published by the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation. It is designed primarily for biolo- 
gists who see in statistics a potent tool for 
their work, and, in addition to stimulating 
research, it encourages contacts among bi- 
ologists concerned with problems of statisti- 
cal information. 

Studies of statistical analysis of securi- 
ties and industries, grouped under seven 
headings and including techniques, data, 
market averages, annual reports, termin- 
ology, professional standards, and govern- 
ment regulations, are given as the scope 
of the Analysts’ Journal published by the 
New York Society of Security Analysts. 

Higher Education, a semimonthly publi- 
cation of the U.S. Office of Education, 
states in the first issue that the plan is a 
medium of communication with American 
colleges and universities. “The new pub- 
lication will include information concerning 
federal activities related to higher educa- 
tion, reports of statistical and other studies 
of education made by staff members of the 
office, and materials from the colleges and 
universities and from educational organiza- 
tions and associations.” 

New foreign periodicals from Europe, 
Mexico, and South America deserve men- 
tion. The War and the Working Class, 
a fortnightly journal, is published by the 
newspaper T'rud, Moscow, in two editions, 
one printed in English and one in Russian. 


Students of labor will find in this journal, 
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“devoted to questions of foreign policies of 
the U.S.S.R. and other countries and to 
current events in inte:national life,” signed 
articles expressing the viewpoint of Soviet 
labor. From Spain there has arrived 
Cuadernos de Arquitectura, published by 
the Colegio Oficial de Arquitectos de Cata- 
lufia y Baleareo. Folio in size and fully 
illustrated, it ranks with our leading archi- 
tectural magazines and will find a place 
wherever architecture is studied. An out- 
standing scientific publication from Mexico 
is Anales del Instituto de Investigaciones 
Cientificas of the Universidad de Nuevo 
Leon, which presents articles on scientific 
research in many fields—medicine, geology, 
and chemistry, among others. Desirable 
illustrations, charts, diagrams, and compre- 
hensive bibliographies are included. El 
Café de Nicaragua is the organ of a co- 
operative association of leading coffee grow- 
ers and merchants which, looking toward 
the re-establishment of prewar status, 


covers the interests and promotion of the 
industry. Antologia, from Argentina, is 
an interesting, illustrated monthly review 
of literature, art, and science. Music and 
drama are also represented and book re- 
views are included. Ciencia e Investiga- 
cion, also published in Argentina, covers 
the general development of the sciences, 
and Gaceta del Libro is a monthly useful 
in book selection. Reviews and discussion 
are given of books, both recent and stand- 
ard, from Argentina and the Americas 
generally. Universidad Nacional de Co- 
lombia, a quarterly review of modern cul- 
ture representative of the academic world, 
is scholarly and impressive, publishing 
articles in the humanities, pure and social 
sciences, and, in fact, practically every 
field of human endeavor. In the field of 
chemistry is the Revista Colombiana de 
Quimica, which adds another periodical to 
the rapidly growing list of scientific jour- 
nals coming from South America. 


Periodicals 


Alberta Folklore Quarterly. University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alta., Canada. v. 1, mo. 1, March 
1945. Quarterly. $1. 

Anales dei Instituto de Investigaciones Cientificas. 
Universidad de Nuevo Leon, Monterrey, N.L., 
Mexico, v. 1, no. 1, 1944. Frequency and price 
not given. 

The Analysts’ Journal. New York Society of Security 
Analysts, Inc., 44 Wall St., New York City. v. 1, 
no. 1, January 1945. Quarterly. $3. 

Antologia; Revista Mensual de Literatura, Artes ¥ 
Ciencias. Librerias Martin Fierro, Avenida Cor- 
rientes 465, Buenos Aires, Argentina. v. 1, no. 1, 
November 1944. Monthly. $4. 

Biometrics Bulletin. Biometrics Section, American 
Statistical Association, 1603 K St. N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. v. 1, no. 1, February 10945. Six 
times a year. $3. 

El Café de Nicaragua. Sociedad Cooperativa Ané- 
nima de Cafeteros de Nicaragua, Managua, Nica- 
zegus, C.A, Afiol, no. 1, November 1944. Monthly. 
10. 

Ciencia e Investigacion. Asociacién Argentina el 
Progreso de las Ciencias. Apartado Especial 175, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. v. 1, no. 1, January 
1945. Monthly. $15. 

Cuadernos de Arquitectura. Colegio Oficial de Arqui- 
tectos de Catalufia y Baleares, Avda. José Antonio 
63, Barcelona, Spain. v. 1, no, 1, January 1944. 
‘requency and price not given. 

The Emory University Quarterly. Emory University, 
Ga. v. 1, no. 1, March 1945. Quarterly. $1.50. 
Epidemiological Information Bulletin. United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, Health 
Division, Washington, D.C. v. 1, no, 1, Jan. 15, 

1945. Semimonthly. Price not given. 

Gaceta del Libro. Annin 73% Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina. Afio 1, no. 1, Marc 1945. Monthly. $s. 

Higher Education. Higher Education Division, us 


Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D.C. v. 1, no. 1, Jam. 1, 1045. 
Semimonthly. 75¢. 

The Indiana Quarterly for Bookmen. Indiana Uni- 
versity Library, Bloomington. v. 1, no. 1, Janu- 
ary 1945. Quarterly. Price not given. 

Inland Seas. Great Lakes Historical Society, Inc., 
c/o Cleveland Public Library, 325 E. Superior Ave., 
Cleveland 14. v. 1, no. 1, January 1945. Quarterly. 


5. 

Journal of Aeronautical Meteorology. Air Transport 
Association, 10 Richards Rd., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
v. 1, no. 1, October 1044. Quarterly. $2. 

Journal of Clinical Psychology. Medical College Bidg., 
University of Vermont, Burlington. Quarterly. $4. 

Modern Metals. Modern Metals Publishing Co., 
Burnham Bldg., Chicago 1. v. 1, no. 1, February 
1945. Monthly. $3. 

Pharos; a Magazine Dedicated to Creative Writing. 
Box 215, Murray, Utah. no. 1-2, spring 1945. 
Irregular. $2. 

Plastics Index. Publications Publishing Co., sat 
Fifth Ave., New York City 17. v. 1, no. 1, 
tober 1944. Monthly. $2s. 

Revista Colombiana de Quimica. Sociedad Colombiana 
de Quimicos, Apartado 318, Bogota, Colombia. 
v. 1, no. 1, December 1944. Quarterly. $1. 

Universidad Nacional de Colombia. Apartado Nacional 
25, Bogota, Colombia. no. 1, October 1944. Quar- 
terly. Price not given. 

The War and the Working Class. Trud, 12 Kalashny 
Pereulok, Arbat. Moscow, U.S.S.R. no. 1, Jan. 1, 
1945. Fortnightly. $2.50. 

Washington Scientist. Science Press, Washington, 
D v. 1, no. 1, February 1945. Monthly. $3. 

World's Poultry Science. World's Poultry Science 
Association, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. v. 1, 
no. 1, spring 1945. Quarterly. Price not given. 
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By LOWELL MARTIN 


Shall Library Schools Teach 


Administration? 


Mr. Martin, assistant professor at the 
Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago, treats the problems which con- 
front library schools in one perplexing 
sector. 


HE LIBRARY SCHOOLS are caught neat- 
ly in the pincers movement of those 
who call upon them to produce adminis- 
trative leaders for the profession and those 
who contend that administrative leadership 
cannot be developed in the classroom. The 
schools meet this situation as they have the 
many little crises in their history: they 
camouflage by adding a few instructional 
units or changing a few course names and 
somehow elude the closing pincers. Then 
an armistice is declared in which the 
schools agree to produce administrative 
leaders at such time as the libraries will 
create positions for them and the libraries 
agree to create positions of administrative 
leadership at such time as the schools pro- 
vide qualified candidates. This settlement 
enables the library schools to retain their 
tried-and-true methods for producing li- 
brary technicians and clears the field for 
another pincers movement—this time, per- 
haps, from those who request that library 
school cataloging courses implant the prin- 
ciples of organizing and describing ma- 
terials for use and from those who demand 
catalogers able to take over a job in a 
specific catalog department. 
The net result of the minor tempest is 
to rock the library school instructor’s boat. 
He doesn’t know what the profession wants 
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and he appears opinionated if he knows 
what he wants. The instructor’s reaction 
is a counterpart of the school’s defense: he 
steadies the boat and goes on paddling in 
the way that has carried him through course 
credits before. 

The particular fate of the course in ad- 
ministration is that it often remains a 
course in library economy, which in prac- 
tice means those techniques that are not 
treated elsewhere in the curriculum. 
Charging systems, order routines, statistical 
records, physical preparation and care of 
materials—these are sometimes the main 
content of the course. Obviously, such a 
course no more deserves the title “admin- 
istration” than does the work in cataloging. 
Occasionally library school courses in ad- 
ministration have advanced to a second 
stage of development—that of library man- 
agement. In this stage the elements of 
management—the topics or subjects with 
which a library manager deals in the course 
of a day—are emphasized. Careful atten- 
tion to buildings and equipment exemplifies 
this level. 

This paper advocates advancement into 
a third stage of development, in which the 
teaching of library administration is built 
around the administrative process. 

The present quandary concerning in- 
struction in library administration under- 
lines the need for a new orientation. Small 
wonder that nonlibrarians are appointed to 
important positions in college and univer- 
sity libraries and elsewhere; small wonder 
that proposals are made in all seriousness 
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for short programs in library schools to 
produce “ninety-day wonders” for execu- 
tive positions—there is little in the cus- 
tomary curriculum that prepares for the 
judgment and responsibility of administra- 
tion. The weakness of the first-year cur- 
riculum as a means for preparing library 
administrators becomes apparent when we 
think of recruiting young people with 
proved executive ability from among de- 
mobilized military personnel and subject- 
ing them to the usual library school course. 


Content of Instruction 


Discussion of the question whether ad- 
ministration can be taught in a classroom 
can readily become sterile. It is like dis- 
cussing whether logical thinking, civic re- 
sponsibility, appreciation of beauty, or any 
of the other objectives of education over 
and above pure subject knowledge can be 
taught in a school. The answer is not a 
categorical “yes” or “no.” Group instruc- 
tion, if it goes beyond formalism to reality 
and if it is directed at individuals on the 
threshold of understanding in the field 
concerned, can initiate the student into the 
methods of analysis, the emotional reac- 
tions, and the responsibility of decision in 
such nonsubject areas. In a sense, the law 
school does not “teach” the lawyer how to 
convince a jury nor does the medical school 
“teach” the doctor a bedside manner, but 
in each case formal training facilitates later 
performance. 

This viewpoint suggests an approach to 
instruction in library administration. If 
there are common situations faced in man- 
aging a department store, a factory, and a 
university library, and if common principles 
or proved modes of action can be formu- 
lated for resolving such situations, the 
teaching of library administration would 
have a foundation which would be sound 
and a viewpoint which would be refresh- 


ing. The course embodying it would then 
have a base broader than itself, in the same 
way that the course in book selection 
reaches out toward the psychology and 
sociology of reading or the course in refer- 
ence toward broad subject fields. 

Have the principles or modes of action 
in administration been formulated in a way 
that is useful in library school classrooms? 
Or are they buried as yet in such docu- 
ments as David Lilienthal’s TV 4; De- 
mocracy on the March, Tom Girdler’s 
autobiography, Boot Straps, and the an- 
nual reports of industrial corporations? 
One needs only mention such names as 
Gulick, Sorrell, Urwick, and Reeves in the 
area of general administration, and White, 
Mosher, and Gaus in the area of admin- 
istration of public enterprises, to bring a 
considerable literature into focus. An in- 
teresting example of the use of generalized 
material for instruction in a specific service 
enterprise is the course in administration 
given by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture for its junior executives." 

The concepis and methods developed in 
the new study of administration are not 
entirely theoretical nor are they necessarily 
alien to library operations. On the con- 
trary, most of the encouraging recent de- 
velopments in library administration have 
been derived from generalized methods 
growing out of management in quite di- 
verse enterprises. Position classification, 
cost analysis, service ratings—these are out 
of the book of administration. Similarly, 
the developments that may prove useful to 
libraries in the immediate future are also 
part of the new formulation of administra- 
tive principles. 

Understanding of administration should 
go beyond such specific devices to the ad- 
ministrative process itself. Administration 


1U.S. Department of Agriculture. Graduate 
School. Administrative Management; Principles and 


Techniques. Lancaster, Pa., Lancaster Press, 1938. 
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is not static but dynamic; it is concerned 
with an everchanging organization, not 


with a cross-sectional situation. The essen- 
tial tasks of management in any enterprise 
are (1) to break down the total operation 
into specialized jobs filled by qualified in- 
dividuals and (2) to coordinate specialized 
workers so that total production adds up 
to the objectives of the organization. The 
breakdown into specialized jobs is done in 
order to take advantage of differences in 
skill and temperament. Characteristic of 
its products are mass production and the 
assembly-line technique. Certainly, special- 
ization of tasks plus coordination of 
specialists in industry has resulted in higher 
levels of skill, increased production, and 
reduced costs. American genius in this 
area has been a prime factor in the winning 
of the war to preserve democracy. When 
administration is viewed in this light one 
begins to see the foundations of a genuine 
course in library administration. 

It may well be argued that such an 
analysis may apply to the General Motors 
Corporation but not to the average library. 
There is a certain justification in this, for 
most library units are so small that they 
cannot take advantage of specialization of 
tasks. Furthermore, since specialization is 
more applicable to the production of fabri- 
cated articles than to the rendering of 
service, this and other general administra- 
tion concepts must be used with caution 
when applied to libraries. Yet one needs 
give only a moment’s attention to the 
clerical-professional problem in libraries, 
for example, to recognize it as a problem 
in specialization of jobs, or to the “crisis 
in cataloging” to recognize it as a problem 
in administrative coordination rather than 
of professional competence, as has some- 
times been assumed. The principles of 
administration do not apply as precisely to 
libraries as they do to industry, but they 
apply today far more than they did two 
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decades ago and they are likely to apply 
still more two decades hence. Several 
analyses of library problems in terms of 
general managerial concepts have already 
appeared in print.” 

The foregoing analysis of the adminis- 
trative process is obviously fragmentary. 
At one end it neglects that reconciling of 
philosophy and expediency which we call 
policy making and at the other it ignores 
that balancing of results and excuses which 
we call measurement, The purpose of the 
statement was to illustrate the freshness of 
approach that occurs when one starts from 
outside the library in the objectives and 
experiences of administration. It is in 
the direction of general administrative 
principles and methods—from accounting 
to zoning—that the content of a course in 
genuine library administration can _ be 
found. 


Methods in Teaching Library Administra- 
tion 

Every teacher has moments when he 
understands Henry Adams’ remark to 
Santayana: “It isn’t really possible to teach 
anything.” Many a day the instructor 
starts for his class thinking: I have only 
one or two propositions to convey today, 
and, if I had the gift of words or if the 
students had the gift of understanding, I 
could write the propositions on the black- 
board in two dozen well-chosen words. 
Instead the instructor describes, explains, 
discusses, illustrates, cajoles—saying the 
same thing in ten different ways—and still 
only a fraction of the students really com- 
prehend. Many students report that such 
concepts as unity of management and 
limited span of control did not come alive 

3 Howard, Paul, “The Functions of Library Manage- 
ment.” Libr “* Quarterly 10:313-49, July 
McDiarmid, E. W., and McDiarmid, John. 
ministration of the American Pub lic Library. Chi- 
cago, American Library Association and the a gare | 
of Illinois Press, 1943. 2sop.; Miles, Arnold 
Martin, Lowell. Public Administration and the Li- 


brary. hicago, University of Chicago Press, 1941, 
313P. 
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for them until they found themselves in 
situations where these conditions were 
lacking. 

Misgivings of this nature are inevitable 
in teaching administration. The words 
and concepts in the field are not abstrac- 
tions of reality which can be verified in 
concrete situations but are abstractions of 
experience. There is little point in learning 
the principles as dogma, for they are only 
guides to action and may actually be 
dangerous if one does not know when to 
vielate them. There is even less point in 
committing the principles to memory be- 
cause they lack close interrelation and one 
would not know which to apply in a given 
situation. 

Visual devices are helpful in conveying 
certain parts of the field of administration. 
This applies not only to the physical arti- 
facts of buildings and equipment but to 
some administrative methods and processes 
as well. Analytical motion pictures show- 
ing books passing through the acquisition 
and preparation divisions of libraries and 
their use in the service program would be 
effective in demonstrating the unity of the 
library’s task if constant attention were 
given to the relationship of function and 
technique. The human factor in adminis- 
tration might be introduced into the class- 
room by motion pictures of actual personnel 
interviews and staff meetings in libraries. 

Directed observation of libraries in 
operation may also be used to good purpose. 
This approach has its counterpart in the 
clinic of the medical school. Directed ob- 
servation should be distinguished, on the 
one hand, from brief library visits by stu- 
dents, which readily become superficial in 
character, and, on the other hand, from 
practice work by students, which may have 
the effect of emphasizing the segmented job 
rather than the over-all process. 

But the various improved methods beg 
the main question. There still remains the 


tendency for the classroom to become an 
exercise intellectual irresponsibility. 
Even if the content is administrative rather 
than technical, it is likely to exist in a 
vacuum. Faced with administrative prob- 
lems, students make offhand decisions which 
will never catch up with them. The 
brighter students delight in generalizing 
particular situations into theories, to which 
they will be slaves for the rest of their 
lives. 

In this connection the case method of 
teaching library administration may have 
its place. This does not mean using work- 
ing situations deductively as illustrations of 
points made or principles expounded—a 
technique now used widely. It means in- 
ductive use of case studies to lead the stu- 
dent to his own discovery of underlying 
principles—a kind of forcing of experience. 
Law schools use this approach almost ex- 
clusively; they do not give the student a 
definition of justice and then have him 
study cases for illustrative purposes, but 
they use cases as records of experience out 
of which the student builds his own con- 
cept of the law. 

The Graduate Business School at Har- 
vard has used the case method extensively 
in administrative instruction. The Har- 
vard example underlines two requisites of 
this approach: complete and substantial 
cases are required, which may necessitate 
use of field workers to obtain all the facts 
and conditions in a case; and the instruction 
period is a lengthy one. Nonetheless, the 
method has the decided advantage of facili- 
tating self-discovery on the part of a stu- 
dent, and in the end this may be the only 
effective way of teaching anything. 

The case study approach is a step in the 
right direction. But if complete integra- 
tion of the theoretical and practical aspects 
of education in administration is to be 
accomplished, the preparation of library 
administrators must be recognized as a joint 
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responsibility of library schools and li- 
braries, just as the preparation of doctors 
is the joint responsibility of medical schools 
and hospitals. A comprehensive program 
for training executives would start in the 
library school and end within the walls of 
libraries. To accomplish this, the former 
must revise their administration courses and 
also perhaps their curriculums, while the 
latter must provide an administrative 
career service within and between libraries. 

This in no way relieves the library 
schools of the first responsibility; nor does 
it give license to the library administrators’ 
particular brand of irresponsibility, which 
is to disparage the preparation of adminis- 
trators in the classroom while making no 
provision to produce such _ individuals 
themselves. 


Placing the Teaching of Administration 


If library schools are to embark on a 
program of training administrators, a new 
series of questions immediately arises. Shall 
all students be trained as administrators? 
If not, who will select the “elite,” and on 
what basis? Are first-year students able to 
handle general administrative material and, 
if not, does this mean a second year of edu- 
cation for administrators? 

This carries the discussion into the gen- 
eral area of the library school curriculum. 
The fundamental problem of the library 
school curriculum is that, while it is 
basically a training program for imparting 
technical skills, it has graduate, profes- 
sional, and administrative aspirations. 
Technical skill as used here does not refer 
to cataloging, reference, or other profes- 
sional tasks as such. It refers to skills 
which require special training and pre- 
suppose normal agility and accuracy of 
mind but which do not require a general 
college education or professional judgment, 
either in learning or execution. Such skills 
are found in most courses in the library 
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school curriculum. The circulation and 
order type of material in the administra- 
tion course has already been mentioned. 
In cataloging such matters as physical for- 
mat of cards, simple descriptive entry, and 
filing fail into this class, and in reference 
the use of various bibliographic tools and 
quick reference books belongs here. A 
surprising amount of time in the library 
school is devoted to training at this level. 

Several schools have reasoned that the 
elementary character of the technical 
courses and the graduate quality of library 
students should permit a compressing of 
technical training into a shorter time span. 
The time saved is then devoted to new 
types of intellectual content, in new 
courses and additions to regular courses. 
This trend holds promise and indeed in 
some instances has progressed to the point 
where the content of education for li- 
brarianship is definitely at the graduate 
level. To date, however, it has not re- 
sulted in a new and integrated curriculum 
but in a dual curriculum made up of 
separate parts. Perhaps we are trying to 
create a professional or administrative pro- 
gram by making adjustments in a technical 
program—as though a medical school could 
be set up by adaptations in the training 
program for nurses or an engineering school 
by adaptations in the training program for 
draftsmen. 

At this point in the discussion of the 
library school curriculum, the realist is 
likely to recall everyone to earth by citing 
the demands from libraries for skilled tech- 
nicians. Such demands are perfectly natu- 
ral. The hiring librarian has certain 
technical positions for which he pays good 
clerical salaries, and he turns to the train- 
ing agencies for qualified candidates. 
Once he gets the technicians, he will iden- 
tify individuals of unusual background and 
potentiality and by means of informal 
internship develop his top-flight professional 
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and administrative personnel. 

This situation outlines the basic problem 
of education for librarianship. The student 
prerequisites, the academic placement, and 
parts of the curriculum of the library school 
are at the professional level. Other parts 
of the curriculum, the usual native quality 
of recruits, the salaries for which graduates 
are hired, and the work they do when 
hired, are at the skilled technical level. 
The production of administrators, subject 
specialists, and guidance and organization 
librarians will occur more frequently in 
library schools at such time as the responsi- 
bility for training library technicians is 
deflated to its appropriate level in the aca- 
demic scheme—perhaps in junior college 
terminal courses. 

Any practical program for training ad- 
ministrators in library schools must fit into 
the present pattern, no matter what its 
peculiarities. If the prevailing library cur- 
riculum were entirely at the graduate level, 
it might be possible to start the preparation 
of administrators in the first-year school. 
The first-year student, who would spe- 
cialize in administration in the same way 
that other students stress subject or guid- 
ance library work, would go out into a 
year of administrative internship in a li- 
brary and then into a second year of educa- 
tion or into a minor administrative position. 
The question of whether youthful students 
at the first-year level can understand con- 
cepts of management confuses rather than 
clarifies the issue, for it fails to take ac- 
count of differences in individuals. The 
person with definite administrative poten- 
tialities will profit from introductory ad- 
ministrative training at the postgraduate 
level in the same way that other persons 
with other potentialities will profit from 
training in organizing or in interpreting 
materials. At a comparable age, a law or 
medical student is approaching the end of 
his formal education and will stand before 


the bench or at the bedside at no more 
advanced years than the young librarian at 
his junior executive desk. 

But there are several reasons why it 
would be a mistake to undertake to pro- 
duce administrators within the framework 
of the first-year curriculum as constituted 
at present. As agencies for technical train- 
ing, library schools naturally recruit young 
people interested in such training. They 
do not recruit young people as potential ad- 
ministrators, except in the case of rare 
individuals who consciously decide to 
acquire the technical training as a step 
along the prescribed road toward an ad- 
ministrative career. Moreover, the sub- 
stance of the curriculum being technical in 
nature, any attempt to incorporate training 
for administration into it is likely to result 
in two inarticulated segments of education. 
Administrative content, like other new 
forms of content, can find a place in the 
first-year curriculum only by “muscling 
in” on the basic technical material. 

This does not mean that the first-year 
curriculum should have no course called 
“library administration.” As members of 
service institutions, library school grad- 
uates should understand the government 
and organization of those institutions and 
have a sense of financial and personnel 
conditions and problems which affect them 
as individual workers. This is needed for 
reasons of both morale and public relations. 
The technical worker also needs an under- 
standing of how the whole organization 
works toward common purposes. A course 
in administration in the first-year curricu- 
lum can stress the relation of jobs to func- 
tions and thus counteract the segmented 
viewpoint that may result from specific 
courses. But the objective of a course at 
the first-year level would not be the de- 
velopment of administrative attitudes and 
judgment. 

(Continued on page 345) 
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By MAURICE F. TAUBER 


Reorganizing a Library Book 


Collection - Part II 


This is the second of two articles on prob- 
lems of reorganization, the first having 
appeared in College and Research Libraries 
for March 10945. 


N THEIR ATTEMPTS to solve problems 

involved in reorganizing book collec- 
tions, librarians have established routines 
which are intended to meet the needs of 
users and staff members. It has been 
found necessary, if the work is to flow 
smoothly, to reach decisions early concern- 
ing (1) the order or procedure of reclassi- 
fication, (2) aspects of recataloging and 
current cataloging practices, (3) the dis- 
posal of new acquisitions, and (4) the 
routinizing of activities on an efficient basis. 
It is the purpose of this paper to discuss 
these four problems and to suggest possible 
approaches. 

The order in which materials are re- 
classified presents an interesting pattern of 
variation in college and university libraries. 
Generally, this variation is due to differ- 
ences in book collections, the caliber of 
previous classification and cataloging, the 
future purposes of the libraries, the physical 
arrangements of the buildings and the 
placement of materials in the stacks, and 
the personnel available for reorganization. 
The aggressiveness of certain faculty mem- 
bers and the opinions of the librarian and 
other staff members also have influenced 
the basis of reclassification in some libraries. 
Table I shows the ranked order of the 
bases for reclassifying materials followed 
in sixty college and university libraries 
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changing to the Library of Congress system. 

The decision to reclassify the “most- 
used” classes first seems entirely reasonable. 
Usually in libraries following this policy 
the records of the circulation department 


Taste I 
Bases of reclassification in Sixty Libraries* 
Number of 
Bases Libraries 
By “most-used” classes ............ 28 
By whole classes (in order of nota- 
12 
By poorly classed sections ......... 6 
By special order ..........2cece0e8 5 
By special subject 4 
By recency of material ............ 3 
By appearance of L.C. schedules .... 2 
By reference collections ........... I 
By fastest growing classes ......... I 
By departmental libraries ......... I 


* Ten libraries noted more than one pro- 
cedure. 


are consulted for data concerning the use 
of materials. The opinions of the circula- 
tion department staff in this respect are 
helpful, since the approach of the user is 
kept in mind. The circulation attendants 
are in a position to say which classes are 
causing the most difficulty to users, through 
delays in locating books or through par- 
ticularly troublesome arrangements in the 
stacks, In large libraries consultations with 


1 For a list of these libraries, see Tauber, Maurice F. 
“Reclassification of Special Collections in College and 
University Libraries Usin 
Special Li 


the Library of Congress 


Classification.” aries 35:139, April 1944. 
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the stack supervisors reveal information of 
this type. It should be apparent, however, 
that the adoption of a policy to reclassify 
according to major use implies that a 
considerable speed is necessary in the proc- 
ess. Otherwise, confusion may arise just 
when readers are most anxious to use cer- 
tain materials, 

The foregoing procedure seems more 
effective than the method second in promi- 
nence—that is, to reclassify a whole class 
in order of notation. In changing from 
Dewey to the L.C. classification, this would 
mean reclassifying all the books in the 
000’s, then the 100’s, the 200’s, and so on. 
When this procedure is adopted, the new 
accessions are sometimes placed with ma- 
terials in the old categories until the par- 
ticular class is undergoing reclassification. 
This practice, however, does not necessarily 
follow. The contention has been made 
that the users of the stacks are less con- 
fused by reorganization, class by class, 
particularly if new accessions are not broken 
up into small units by placing them in the 
new classification. However, the amount 
of time to be taken to complete the task 
is a factor to be considered in selecting a 
procedure. 

Some explanation may be made of the 
motives for other procedures listed in Table 
I. The location of the stacks, or of de- 
partmental and school libraries, has been 
a motivating factor in determining which 
class should be reorganized first, second, 
or third. It is apparent, first of all, that 
reclassification involves considerable utiliza- 
tion of work room. In order to prevent 
unnecessary shifting, librarians have justi- 
fiably reclassified materials within de- 
partmental or school libraries without 
transferring the materials to the general 
cataloging department. In some libraries 
those sections of the collections which 
would cause least confusion in movement 
have been reorganized first. 


Other things being equal, however, “use” 
rather than “administrative convenience” 
should be a primary motive for introducing 
a certain method or process. Generally 
speaking, to reclassify the “badly classed” 
sections early in the operations is keeping 
in line with the goal of doing first the work 
which has the greatest benefit to the users, 
either directly or indirectly. It is possible, 
of course, that a certain section of material, 
although badly classed, does not warrant 
any better treatment, since use of it is 
meager. 

Such procedures as reclassifying by 
“special subjects,” “recency of material,” 
and “fastest growing classes,” all are gov- 
erned by the conditions of use. The special 
subjects are frequently reorganized first 
because of pressure from faculty members 
or departmental heads of libraries. There 
is usually a close correlation between re- 
classification of special subjects and use. 
Sometimes reclassification of a special sub- 
ject has been used as an experiment for 
the purpose of determining whether or not 
a whole collection should be reorganized, 
although certain subjects might prove to 
be false guides. 

Mention should be made of the policy of 
reclassifying “in no special order.” This 
practice usually indicates that the process 
of reclassification has not been carefully 
analyzed nor has a time limit been set for 
the completion of the task. Reclassification 
under these conditions becomes a fill-in 
job and is generally unsystematic. 


Recataloging 


Earlier it was pointed out that the need 
for recataloging has frequently been a pri- 
mary reason for reclassification.* But re- 
cataloging may mean a number of things, 
such as eliminating obsolete main and sub- 

? Tauber, Maurice F. “Reclassification and Recata- 
loging of Materials in College and University Li- 
braries.” In William M. Randall, ed. The Acquisi- 


tion and Cataloging of Books. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1940, p. 200-01. 
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ject entries, revising descriptive informa- 
tion on cards, abandoning the use of one 
subject heading list for another, introduc- 
ing a new system of cross references and 
information cards, and subdividing subjects 
which have grown rapidly. It may also 
refer to such activities as eliminating odd- 
sized cards for standard-sized cards and re- 
placing handwritten and worn cards with 
typed and printed ones. These activities 
are usually present in a general recatalog- 
ing project which may have as its goal a 
complete editing of the catalog. 

In most recataloging programs attention 
should be given to such matters as (1) the 
type of catalog to be maintained, (2) the 
methods of ordering L.C. printed cards, 
(3) the use of L.C. printed cards, (4) pro- 
cedures regarding L.C, assignment of class 
numbets and subject headings, (5) main 
entry assignments, (6) added entries, (7) 
analysis of series, and (8) routines con- 
cerned with catalogs, cards, and filing. 
Attention will be directed here only to 
those problems which have not been dis- 
cussed elsewhere.’ 

The following suggestions, based on ex- 
perience in reorganizing libraries, are 
offered in connection with decisions which 
are necessary to carry on_ controlled 
operations : 


1. Librarians should consider seriously the 
possibilities of types of catalogs other than 
the dictionary form (e.g., divided or period) 

2. Large-scale ordering of printed cards by 
number may be done through the use of a 
depository catalog (also of the Catalog of 
Books Represented by Library of Congress 
Printed Cards) 

3. Printed cards are not essential for cer- 
tain types of material, such as fiction, text- 
books, juvenile works, etc. 

4. L.C. class number assignments should 
be generally accepted* 


and 


* Tauber, Maurice F. “Subject Catalogin 
ollege 


Classification Approaching the Crossroads.” 
and Research Libraries pitss. March 1942. 
*For another point of view see Boisen, Harold L. 
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5. A definite policy regarding the accept- 
ance of L.C. subject headings and added en- 
tries should be made at the outset 

6. Few variations should be adopted in 
main entries 

7. Series which are adequately indexed 
should not be analyzed 

8. Such tools as authority files, shelflists, 
and union catalogs of materials in all li- 
braries of the system should be made 

9. A policy should be established for rules 
for cataloging books for which there are no 
printed cards 

10. A decision concerning the filing code 
should be made at the outset 

11. Other things being equal, it is probably 
more effective to begin a new catalog during 
reorganization. This procedure should re- 
duce errors to a minimum and aid in catch- 
ing all untraced. items. The presence of the 
two catalogs—old and new—makes it desir- 
able to provide explanatory guides to aid 
patrons. 


Disposal of New Acquisitions 

Some libraries have followed the pro- 
cedure of doing a single class at a time, 
placing the new acquisitions in the old 
classification—usually with penciled call 
numbers—until the whole class is worked 
upon. During the process of reclassifica- 
tion, therefore, the user within the stacks 
does not have to consult two places each 
time he searches for material on a subject; 
that is, except in the case of the class that 
is in process at the moment. Another 
assumed advantage is that relationships are 
seen to exist which are not observed when 
individual books are reclassified. While 
this may be true, it appears that if the 
Library of Congress classification—which 
was developed from books on the shelves— 
is being applied, the need to see all books 
at once is not important. - 

The consensus, based on experience, holds 
that if reclassification is once decided upon 


“A Venture in Reclassification.” College and Re- 
search Libraries 6:67-72, December 1944; see also 
Tauber, Maurice F.- “Special Problems in Reclassifi- 
cation and Recataloging.” College and Research Li- 
braries 4:49-51, December 1942. 
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it is less costly and, in the long run, more 
convenient to most users of the library to 
place all new acquisitions in the new classi- 
fication immediately upon receipt, than it 
is to place them with the old materials in 
each class until the entire class is changed. 
The re-marking of books and the with- 
drawal and retyping of cards are thus elim- 
inated. By judicious arrangement of the 
newly classified materials, they may be 
made accessible without serious trouble to 
the clientele using the stacks. For exam- 
ple, if the education collection is being re- 
classed there is no reason why the “L” 
books could not be placed adjacent to the 
370’s (if the change is being made from 
Dewey). 


Mechanical Routines 


Reclassification and recataloging involve 
several mechanical routines concerned with 
the markings on the books and the cards. 
To discuss these mechanical minutiae of 
reorganization may seem unnecessary, but 
hesitation to do so is brushed aside when 
data reveal that such matters are often 
serious obstacles to the satisfactory comple- 
tion af the task. Moreover, among practic- 
ing librarians such matters as the practical 
mechanics of an operation often loom as 
annoying administrative problems which 
directly affect the users. 

Markings on exteriors of books. In 
order to change numbers, librarians have 
had to contend with various markings on 
books, such as gold leaf or black ink stamp- 
ing or lettering, markings by stylus, and let- 
tering with white and black ink on paper or 
cloth labels. It is in those libraries in 
which books are stamped with gold leaf 
that the mechanical aspects present greatest 
difficulties. None of the several methods of 
librarians to black over the gold stamping 
or to remove the old call numbers by an 
electric stylus or eraser or by a sharp in- 
strument have met with complete success. 


The use of the electric stylus or eraser 
obtains more permanent results than other 
methods, although risk of injuring the 
binding exists. Generally the gold mark- 
ings are moistened before erasing. In order 
to remove labels or inks which have been 
shellacked, it is necessary to use varnish 
remover (¢.g., ethyl acetate) first. Labels 
may then be removed, and inks can be 
washed off with water. It is usually neces- 
sary to shellac over the space of the old 
marking before the new class numbers are 
placed on the books. 

Markings on inside. An electric eraser 
used to remove the numbers from book- 
plates and from the insides of the back 
covers of the books usually results in rubbed 
patches which cannot be marked upon 
again. Sometimes new plates have been 
placed over the old ones. Obviously, this 
procedure results in a cleaner job. Soak- 
ing off each bookplate is a tedious task. 
The librarian faced with the re-marking of 
a large collection of books may well recon- 
sider whether or not all previous markings 
were necessary. 

Re-use of old cards. One question which 
is relatively important is whether the old 
cards are to be erased and re-used or 
whether new cards are to be ordered. In 
catalogs of some libraries which haye half- 
sized or handwritten cards, the latter pro- 
cedure is necessary. However, the only 
valid reason for discarding old cards is the 
presence of data revealing that it is cheaper 
to order all new sets. The costs of order- 
ing new cards and of typing and revising 
all subject headings, added entries, and 
changes on the cards, represent relatively 
large expenditures when thousands of items 
are considered; and available evidence 
shows that it costs approximately twice as 
much to recatalog and reclassify a volume 
by ordering new sets of cards than it does 
to re-use satisfactory old cards. Hence, 
the experience of librarians indicates that 
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it is better to use old cards when possible. 
This is particularly true if L.C. subject 
headings and added entries have been ac- 
cepted in most cases. 

Experience has shown that from the 
standpoints of speed and final appearance 
an electrical eraser is probably the most 
effective tool for removing the old call 
numbers from cards. A clerical assistant 
with a little training can take off such num- 
bers at the rate of from two to five per 
minute. The final procedure should show 
a smooth surface at the spot on the card 
where the new call number is to be typed; 
otherwise, fingering by users of the card 
catalog will dim or remove the retyped 
figures and letters. 

In recapitulation, three points may be 
made. The decision in regard to the order 


of reclassification should rest on the cri- 
terion of use, unless conditions are such 
that some other order cannot be avoided. 
In the disposal of new acquisitions, the user 
of the stacks must suffer somewhat by the 
recommendation that accessions be placed 
with the new classification rather than with 
the old numbers, until the whole class is 
rearranged. If the reclassification is 
planned definitely as a speedy process, an 
exception to this rule may be made. In 
regard to the various routines for carrying 
on the mechanical work of reclassification, 
the aim should always be the establishment 
of those activities which insure a free flow 
of material through the technical depart- 
ment. Such a procedure will reduce the 
costs of operation as well as give maximum 
service to users during the process. 


Shall Library Schools Teach Administration? 


(Continued from page 340) 


Under the present scheme the real ad- 
ministrative program must be delegated to 
the second year of library training. At this 
level, some students are recruited for ad- 
ministrative potentialities, the curriculum 
has the requisites of time and flexibility, 
and the administrative content will be 
compatible with the professional and re- 
search content. The approach might well 
be in terms of the basic managerial prin- 
ciples and concepts mentioned earlier, built 
around the administrative process, and 
applied to libraries by means of adequate 
case studies. 
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For the present, this seems best placed 
in the second year of study. In the future, 
it may be just as appropriate in the first 
year; and, indeed, much of the administra- 
tive and professional material in the second 
year may eventually be. found in the first 
year when the purely technical material is 
removed from that level. But, in either 
case, the library school is potentially able 
to supply the junior executives which the 
profession needs. We will move in that 
direction, both in content and method, once 
we decide actually to teach administration 
in the library school. 
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By EVANGELINE THURBER 


American Agricultural College 


Libraries, 1862-1900 


Mrs. Thurber, who is an archivist and the 
reference consultant in the Division of 
Veterans Records at the National 
Archives, gathered the material for this 
article from “college catalogs, college and 
regents’ reports, agricultural yearbooks, 
and reports of the commissioners of agricul- 
ture and education.” 


HE LIBRARIES of the agricultural col- 
leges receiving funds from the Federal 
Land-Grant Act of 1862, with which this 
article deals, had their precursors in those 
of certain agricultural societies of the 
eighteenth century. One of the first of 
these societies was organized in 1785 in 
Philadelphia, then the national capital, 
and had such esteemed names as those of 
George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, 
and Timothy Pickering on its honorary 
roll. Others were founded later through- 
out the fringe of states bordering the 
Atlantic Coast. Not only did the members 
of the societies interest themselves in the 
study of agricultural subjects, but they 
published articles and bulletins of interest 
to the farmers throughout the community 
and devoted their meetings to reports and 
discussions of agricultural investigations. 
Schools for the study of agriculture were 
a natural development from the agricul- 
tural societies. New York led the way in 
proposing state aid for such schools, and, 
after efforts in 1819, 1838, and 1849, a 
loan was extended for agricultural instruc- 
tion to what formerly had been Ovid 


Academy. This institution survived only 


until 1860, but, meanwhile, agencies for 
agricultural education had been promoted 
with state help in Maine, Connecticut, and 
Massachusetts. Also, private agricultural 
schools grew up in various parts of the 
country and agricultural courses found 
their way into existing college curricula. 

» It was not until 1857, however, that an 
agricultural college was actually established 
by a state. This happened in Michigan, 
pursuant to a specific provision in the 
state constitution of 1850 and in a legisla- 
tive act of 1855. 

On Dec, 14, 1857, soon after the open- 
ing of the Michigan school, Congressman 
Justin S. Morrill, of Vermont, introduced 
the first bill for federal financial assistance 
to agricultural education. The measure 
failed then and again in 1859. It finally 
was passed, and signed by President Lin- 
coln, in 1862. Under this Federal Land- 
Grant Act each state received thirty 
thousand acres of land for each Senator and 
Congressman representing it. There fol- 
lowed, in some states, the founding of agri- 
cultural colleges and in others the addition 
of schools, departments, or courses to col- 
leges already operating. This last tendency 
sometimes was resisted on the ground that 
the industrial classes, comprising the ma- 
jority of citizens and taxpayers, desired to 
build up institutions devoted primarily to 
their own needs and concerns. 

As interest grew, and as agricultural 
colleges multiplied, more funds were re- 
quired. Mr. Morrill again supported the 
cause, and a federal bill which was passed 
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in 1890 and amended in 1907 ultimately 
provided $50,000 per year per state. 
Parallel with all this, the claims of re- 
search were asserting themselves. In 1887 
Congress allowed each state $15,000 to 
initiate an experiment station in connection 
with its agricultural college, and by 1911 
each such station was receiving $30,000 
a year from the same source. 


Libraries Established 


Hand in hand with the gradual growth 
of agricultural societies and colleges went 
the publication of books and periodicals 
dealing with agricultural subjects and the 
establishment of agricultural libraries. As 
early as 1814 the first noteworthy volume 
in this field, entitled the Farmer’s As- 
sistant, a book arranged alphabetically and 
carefully indexed, was written by John 
Nicholson. This was followed in 1819 
by the American Farmer, the first periodi- 
cal devoted entirely to agricultural topics; 
and the Farmer’s Library by Leonard E. 
Lathrop was soon published, bearing the 
imprint date 1826-27. Agricultural socie- 
ties began early to collect books and papers 
on agricultural subjects and to obtain 
bulletins by exchange, both in this country 
and abroad. And some of the societies not 
only had libraries in their local organiza- 
tions but established branches in country 
schools, with the schoolmasters as secre- 
taries or librarians. By 1859 holdings of 
the agricultural society libraries varied 
from 253 volumes in the Michigan State 
Agricultural Society in Detroit, to 2300 
volumes owned by the New York Agri- 
cultural Society of Albany. Then, as the 
state-supported agricultural colleges began 
to make their appearance with their more 
bountiful resources, the agricultural li- 
braries became more complete. 

But it was not until the expansion of 
agricultural education, following the pas- 
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sage of the Morrill Acr of 1862, that large 
libraries became available to the students 
of agriculture. This, in spite of the facts 
that colleges which were struggling to 
exist and were willing to give up their 
names and charters in return for financial 
aid and that universities in which schools 
or colleges of agriculture were made a 
part of the university, often had large, well- 
selected general libraries; and that, in ad- 
dition to the books in these college libraries, 
the students had access to the libraries of 
the literary societies. These student liter- 
ary societies, it may be noted, had a strong 
influence on the life of the ‘colleges and 
universities, and often their libraries con- 
tained as many or more volumes than did 
the college libraries. 

As may have been inferred, in some 
states the attempt to divert the lands of 
the Land-Grant Act of 1862 to the state 
university or to some already established 
college was resisted. This was done on 
the ground that the industrial classes com- 
prised the majority of the people and tax- 
payers of the states and desired to build 
up institutions that would be devoted to 
their interests. Many of these independent, 
self-sufficient institutions began with one 
building which housed everything from 
the recitation rooms, chemical laboratories, 
armory, chapel, and library, to rooms for 
the president. Sometimes dormitory space 
was also provided in this building. And, 
in anticipation of the future need for more 
space, the buildings were so constructed 
that they could be easily enlarged. 

To their credit, the founders of the 
agricultural colleges considered books and 
libraries as indispensable requisites of an 
educational institution. It was their de- 
sire that the libraries be the chief attraction 
for all the better class of students. The 
educators felt that they should not be 
mere circulating libraries, filled with the 
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transient literature of the day but “should 
contain the most rare and most precious 
productions of past ages, as well as the 
best thought of the present,” and should 
“be a place for study and for writing, with 
every accommodation for those purposes.” 
Often the new president or some professor, 
anxious to see the college progress or de- 
siring to share his collection with his fellow- 
workers and students, turned over his li- 
brary to the College. In some instances, 
the local board of agriculture was made a 
board of overseers of the college, with the 
privilege of transferring its library to the 
new institution. College publications were 
distributed to sister institutions in exchange 
for their bulletins. Agricultural colleges 
were designated as depositories for govern- 
ment documents, and complete files were 
obtained through the efforts of Congress- 
men. By 1873 the value of the libraries 
of colleges receiving land-grant aid varied 
considerably. That in the older, well- 
endowed colleges which added the land- 
grant fund to their generous budgets, ran 
from sixty thousand dollars at Cornell Uni- 
versity to twenty-five thousand dollars at 
Rutgers College. In the same year, that 
at the new agricultural college libraries 
was as little as three thousand dollars at 
Kansas State College and twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars at the University of Nebraska. 


Inadequate Financial Resources 


Agricultural colleges with inadequate 
financial resources did not hesitate to make 
direct appeals to the people of their states 
for books. These requests were inserted 
in the annual catalogs or in the reports of 
the presidents or boards of regents. Some- 
times a loyal friend of the college or some 
member of the faculty made personal ef- 
forts to secure books and periodicals for 
the college library. A collection of nearly 
three thousand volumes was accumulated 


in this way at Kansas State Agricultural 
College through the efforts of the Honor- 
able I. T. Goodnow, who wrote hundreds 
of soliciting letters to Eastern publishers, 
philanthropists, and personal friends. It is 
true that many of the books acquired in 
this manner were not the most suitable for 
a library of that type. Greek and Latin 
dictionaries and commentaries, religious 
monographs, old and poorly printed fiction, 
and sermons frequently found their way 
onto the shelves, only to be discarded as 
the library grew and money could be ob- 
tained to replace them with more appro- 
priate books. 

Library budgets of the new agricultural 
colleges were pitifully small, even for that 
early period in educational expenditures. 
Until about 1868 the colleges had a hard 
struggle to equip their laboratories and to 
provide professors and buildings to carry 
on the work of the few courses which were 
offered. Little money was left for the 
library, and what was used for this pur- 
pose could ill be spared from other depart- 
ments, The sums appropriated for books 
and periodicals by these struggling colleges 
often amounted to less than a thousand 
dollars a year. A plea for greater financial 
appropriations was general all over the 
country. In 1871 Kansas Agricultural 
College, through its regents’ report, ex- 
pressed the need for additional appropria- 
tions in view of the fact that the library 
was peculiarly deficient in books on agri- 
culture and the classics and was entirely 
destitute of important works in each of 
these departments. The University of 
West Virginia, in its biennial report of 
1884-86, mentioned that unless some of the 
books were not soon rebound they would 
become entirely useless and that an appro- 
priation of three hundred dollars was 
needed for the year 1887 for this purpose, 
in addition to the sum of one thousand 
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dollars for new books. That library, too, 
lacked a “vast number of standard works 
in literature and science which ought to 
be on the shelves of every good library,” 
since the appropriations had been “entirely 
inadequate to allow the purchase of even 
a small proportion of the books that are 
annually produced.” 


More Generous Appropriations 


As the colleges became stronger finan- 
cially, the annual appropriations for books 
became more generous. In the various li- 
braries the number of volumes pertaining 
to agricultural subjects increased materially 
each year. In 1872 Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College added only 70 volumes on 
agricultural matters and in 1888 the same 
library increased such holdings by 667 vol- 
umes. The Missouri Agricultural and 
Mechanical College purchased only 50 
volumes in this field in 1872, and sixteen 
years later its library was able to increase 
its agricultural collection by 100 volumes; 
while Iowa Agricultural College, which 
added 100 volumes on the subject in 1872, 
tripled its agricultural accessions in 1882 


with 352 volumes. However, with the 


growth in financial strength, came also en- 
larged needs for books for new courses. A 
new, separate department like botany would 
be established, and at once it claimed its 
share of whatever money was available; 
and, since the income unfortunately did 
not increase in proportion to the demands, 
the appropriations for the older depart- 
ments suffered. Thus, the necessity for ad- 
ditional money for books and periodicals 
was an ever pressing one. 

In the meantime, the universities and 
colleges which had added the study of agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts to their cur- 
riculum and were receiving money from 
the Land-Grant Act had comparatively 
liberal appropriations for library expendi- 
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tures. Many of these institutions, founded 
in the late eighteenth or in the early nine- 
teenth century, were endowed and had 
passed the first years of want and depriva- 
tions. At the time the struggling agricul- 
tural colleges were receiving two, three, 
and eight hundred dollars as their annual 
appropriations for library purposes, the 
older institutions were spending from two 
to five thousand dollars. 

Toward the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, some of the libraries were materi- 
ally aided by benefactions from private citi- 
zens. These gifts were sometimes for the 
erection of new library buildings, while at 
other times they came in the form of choice 
collections accumulated in years of study 
and travel by the owners. Among the 
notable donations of this period were the 
Billings’ gift of $150,000 to the University 
of Vermont and that of Mrs. Sophia Astley 
Kirkpatrick, of $50,000, to Rutgers Col- 
lege, both for new library buildings. . The 
Colorado Agricultural College received 
material aid from the Annia Jones, Louis 
B. France, and Barton O. Aylesworth 
gifts. The University of Vermont came into 
possession of the famous library of the Hon- 
orable George Perkins Marsh—a collection 
of twelve thousand volumes of rare value 
and interest—and the munificent sum of 
$100,000 for the erection of a library build- 
ing suitable to house such treasures. The 
library structure was completed in 1885 at 
a total cost of $150,000 and was one of 
the most notable of that period. Some- 
times the bequests were left with the pro- 
vision that the money was to be used in 
the purchase of books, which proved of 
great assistance in removing deficiencies. 


Experiment Stations 


The Hatch Act of 1887, which provided 
for the establishment of experiment sta- 
tions, brought financial aid to many of the 
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agricultural college libraries. In the in- 
stitutions where the station libraries became 
a part or branch of the college libraries, the 
consolidated financial resources materially 
increased the appropriations for books. In 
such libraries there was no need for dupli- 
cation, and the combined budgets permitted 
the purchase of a greater variety of titles 
and periodicals than would have been pos- 
sible on a single budget. Even when the 
experiment station was separated from the 
agricultural college, the station library usu- 
ally confined its buying to agricultural 
works—such as bulletins, periodicals, and 
standard agricultural reference volumes— 
while books on general subjects and sciences 
related to the study of agriculture were 
purchased by the agricultural library. The 
privilege of interlibrary loan or exchange 
increased the collections available to both 
libraries. 

Thus, ‘in effect, by 1893 the experiment 
stations were adding a considerable num- 
ber of volumes to the agricultural libraries. 
During that year the experiment station in 
Michigan gained 501 volumes, the one in 
Kansas 200 volumes, and that in Connecti- 
cut 365 volumes. Partly through the re- 
sulting release of funds, by 1899 many of 
the agricultural college libraries had large 
collections. Michigan Agricultural College 
had a library of 19,380 volumes, 9,000 of 
which were on agriculture. Rutgers Uni- 
versity at the same time had a total collec- 
tion of 40,000 volumes, of which the 
agricultural books numbered 12,855. Some 
of the Western agricultural college li- 
braries, however, were still comparatively 
small: Utah Agricultural College had a 
total of 7,201 volumes and listed only 364 
as dealing with agriculture; and South 
Dakota, at the same time, had 4,974 books, 
of which 585 were on agriculture. 

By 1900 many of the agricultural li- 
braries had acquired excellent collections, 
not only in agriculture, but in engineering, 


mechanical arts, and science. The scientific 
periodicals included the best published in 
the United States, as well as many from 
England, Germany, and France. Whenever 
possible an effort was made to complete 
the files of the more important periodicals 
and to have them bound for permanent 
use. The reference collections, too, con- 
tained the most recent dictionaries and en- 
cyclopedias. In addition to acquiring 
scientific collections, some of the librarians 
in the new states realized the importance 
of accumulating local history material. To 
this end newspapers, official documents, let- 
ters, and bulletins which touched upon the 
history of the state were acquired, often 
by solicitation through the college catalogs. 


Development of Policies 


Policies concerning cataloging, the num- 
ber of hours the libraries were open, the 
privilege of borrowing books, interlibrary 
loans, and the reserving of books gradually 
developed in the agricultural college li- 
braries, as in all college or university 
libraries during that period. As a means 
of increasing the resources of the libraries, 


_the practice of interlibrary loans was a 


natural expedient, especially between the 
older and better equipped libraries of the 
East. At first, accurate records of the 
loans were not kept and there were no 
rules governing the procedure; the practice 
grew without plan or program. In the 
biennial report of the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1886, Mr. Rowell, the librarian, 
commented that “from private sources of 
information I note a growing liberality as 
regards the use of books in eastern libraries 
—one library making loans to another at a 
distance. Such action is not often men- 
tioned in the annual reports because as yet 
rules covering the cases of this kind have 
not been adopted.” But the advantages of 
interlibrary loans soon became apparent, 
and there was an increasing readiness on 
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the part of all libraries to cooperate. 

As the agricultural colleges were estab- 
lished, the office of librarian was usually 
an added duty of an overcrowded faculty 
member. The most scholarly members of 
the faculty were put in charge of the li- 
braries—men who were full of enthusiasm 
and in sympathy with the students—for it 
was felt that “the youthful student needs 
assistance in his selection of reading matter ; 
and a good librarian is his best adviser.” 
Sometimes this position, as well as that of 
clerk, accountant, registtar, and instructor, 
was assumed by the president. Since the 
academic duties of the busy faculty member 
permitted him to devote only Saturday and 
an hour or two a day to the routine work 
of the library, students often were called 
upon to assist in the library while the pro- 
fessor’s attention was directed toward class- 
room work. It was not infrequent that 
a student assistant became actively inter- 
ested in library work and, after graduation, 
was appointed librarian of his alma mater. 
To acquire the knowledge of library tech- 
nique before assuming his new duties, a 
student sometimes spent the summer months 
studying the most approved methods for the 
arrangement and classification of books in 
the larger libraries. 


One Person for Librarian 


A faculty member who was attempting 
the dual task of librarian and professor 
soon realized that the library required one 
person’s undivided attention. It needed 
someone who could give his entire time to 
the purchase of books when it was most 
profitable to obtain them and to the cata- 
loging and classifying of the library. In 
1894 the professor-librarian at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois informed the regents of 
that university that it was “imperative that 
a trained librarian should be employed, 
and that catalogers should be placed at his 
direction,” and, he concluded, much care 
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should be taken that the man selected could 
work harmoniously with the library com- 
mittee. 

Salaries of librarians during this early 
period were comparatively meager. In 
1876 a Midwestern agricultural college 
fixed the librarian’s salary at two hundred 
dollars per year. The previous year the 
rate of compensation had been increased 
from seven to nine cents per hour. 

The increased book collections, made 
possible by the more liberal appropriations, 
required scientific methods of cataloging 
and classifying. As already implied, it was 
not uncommon for a student assistant to 
attempt the classification of the books or 
for an enthusiastic faculty member to un- 
dertake the task—only to find his twofold 
responsibilities so arduous that the catalog- 
ing had to be discontinued until an assistant 
assumed the routine duties of the library. 
A shelflist was the first tool prepared by 
every librarian as a means of inventory, for 
if a book happened “to be lost or stolen the 
fact could not be detected without in- 
finite labor and trouble.” And with the 
distribution of the Library of Congress 
cards, toward the latter part of the century, 
the dictionary catalog came into general 
use. Pennsylvania State College was among 
the libraries which changed from a simple 
author catalog to a dictionary catalog, 
“which would have been impracticable with 
the assistance available had not the library 
been authorized to subscribe for the cards 
printed by the Library of Congress.” ‘The 
subscribing libraries found the expense of 
the cards “but a fraction of the cost of the 
additional labor required to print them by 
hand.” 


Hours Open 


With a limited staff, it was possible to 
keep the libraries open only short’ periods 
of time. Often a busy faculty member could 
devote but an hour or two in the morning 
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and the same length of time in the after- 
noon, or a few minutes at the beginning and 
close of class periods, to the duties of the 
library. But, as the number of students in- 
creased, the library became a center of study 
and the hours were lengthened from eight 
in the morning to five in the afternoon ; oc- 
casionally the opening hour was as early as 
seven o'clock. It was some time before it 
was felt necessary to permit use of the li- 
braries at night. However, as the demand 
increased, the students were permitted to 
use the library a few nights each week, and 
finally many of the libraries not only re- 
mained open every night but a few hours 
on Sunday as well. 

Access to the books was often prohibited 
in an attempt to keep the collections intact. 
Alcoves containing the bookstacks were 
separated by an iron railing or by some 
other method, and only the more advanced 
students were permitted access to the stacks. 
Likewise, freedom in borrowing books was 
frequently restricted. As late as 1870 the 
Illinois Industrial University readily loaned 
books to the teachers of the university, but 
loans to students were made to a very 
limited extent—each book so taken being 
charged to the librarian or to some teacher. 

With the increased number of books and 
greater use of the agricultural college li- 
braries, students were gradually permitted 
access to the stacks; and then came the 
problem of lost books. During the two- 
year period, 1885-86, the University of 
California lost twenty-four books, and the 
librarian could see no means of preventing 
this as long as the students enjoyed un- 
restricted access to the shelves. The pupils 
were immature and lacked recognition of 
the rights of others, while demands made 
upon the books offered “strong temptation 
to «unrecorded borrowing.” During the 
five-year period, 1893-98, the same library 
lost 342 volumes, and the cost of replace- 
ment was estimated at $414.43. As a 


protection, numerous books were reserved 
during the course of the year and were 
charged for library use; and at the same 
time, consideration was given to closing 
the stacks for the good of the students 
themselves. 

The character and manner of agricul- 
tural college instruction experienced de- 
cided changes during the last half of the 
century, and this change was nowhere more 
felt than in the library. A visit to the 
library of almost any agricultural college 
in the sixties would have found it the 
resort of professors or occasionally of the 
more ambitious students. During the later 
years of the century a new conception of the 
functions of the library had taken place. 
Books and periodicals had multiplied, and 
those in authority had wisely concluded that 
the library was not simply a storehouse or 
a mausoleum for preserving literary mem- 
ories but a place to house books which 
were to be used. Students were allowed 
greater liberty in consulting the books, 
even to free access to the shelves; and the 
librarians endeavored to improve the meth- 
ods of cataloging, indexing, and classifying, 
so that the resources of the libraries were 
made available. With the changed atti- 
tude concerning the functions of the li- 
brary came a change in library architecture. 
The dim cloistered rooms were flooded with 
light, and the rooms were enlarged or 
more space was provided for the library, 
so that there was latitude for readers who 
wished to browse and consult the books. 
And the librarians, too, became something 
more than turnkeys or sextons. They were 
expected to know something about books, 
to be able to suggest lists of books to be 
added to the various departments, and to 
act as guides to the students in the selection 
of reading matter. By 1900 the agricul- 
tural libraries had become adjuncts of the 
regular work of instruction, as well as cen- 
ters of general student education. 
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Harold L. Leupp, Administrator 


Harold Lewis Leupp is one of the last 
of a noted array of librarians who have re- 
tired from the active administration of uni- 
versity libraries during the last ten years. 
During this period, most of the larger uni- 
versity libraries have seen the appointment 
of new leaders. The list includes such out- 
standing university libraries as Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, Columbia, Pennsylvania, 
Johns Hopkins, Michigan, Chicago, Missouri, 
Northwestern, Illinois, Indiana, Purdue, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and now California. 
To this list might be added a number of 
research libraries not connected with uni- 
versities, such as the New York Public 
Library, Library of Congress, and the New- 
berry Library. 

It is too early to evaluate the services to 
scholars and students which these librarians 
have rendered. The group includes some 
who were graduates of library schools; others 
who came into the profession without special 
training but who have made notable contribu- 
tions; many who were productive scholars in 
their own right; others who had a clear 
understanding and appreciation of scholarship 
but whose chief contributions were in the 
development of services—present and poten- 
tial—which their libraries rendered to the 
faculty and students, to scholarship, and to 
research. 

During the period of activities of this 
group, research libraries increased in size 
almost to the point of embarrassment. Serv- 
ices were greatly developed but still failed 
to keep pace with increasing demands. Many 
problems, not fully solved, such as photo- 
graphic reproduction, policies of cooperative 
acquisition, and new types of buildings, had 
their origins in studies and experiments made 
by librarians who have now retired. Pos- 
sibly the chief contribution of this group was 
the increased services rendered, together with 
major emphasis on use rather than on rou- 
tines. During this period, the Association of 
Research Libraries and the Association of 
College and Reference Libraries were or- 
ganized. 

Against the background which is barely 
touched upon in the preceding paragraphs, 
can be outlined the services of those who, in 
far different ways, have made exceptional con- 
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tributions. Harold Leupp is primarily an 
administrator, although he has an exception- 
ally clear understanding of scholarship and 
research. He makes no claims in his own 
behalf of productive scholarship, insofar as 
publications are concerned. He did adminis- 
ter and develop a great research library—one 
which stands among the three or four great 
university libraries of this country, if the 
comparison is based on the sérvices rendered. 

In a study of the holdings of scientific 
periodicals as ascertained by a check of the 
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Union List of Serials, the library of the 
University of California was found to be 
among the three or four outstanding libraries 
in this country. The collections at Berkeley 
will serve scholars for many decades to 
come and will stand as an enduring monu- 
ment to the accomplishments of Harold 
Leupp. 

The most important feature of the library 
of the University of California is not in the 
size and completeness of its holdings, how- 
ever, but in the exceptional use made of its 
facilities. The library has been administered 
with special emphasis on the needs of its 
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clientele and the methods by which such 
needs could be satisfied. 

Some years ago a scholar who had been 
surveying the services of university libraries 
stated in personal conversation that the fac- 
ulty of the University of California was 
receiving a higher standard of service from 
its library than any other university he had 
yet visited. He also added that the faculty 
at Berkeley did not appreciate that fact. The 
contributions made to the war effort in the 
use of the library by government agencies on 
the West Coast may not be described at 
present. In the opinion of the writer, they 
were far greater than the services rendered 
by any library during the First World War, 
with possibly one or two exceptions. 

California was one of the first to organize 
a photographic laboratory on a large scale. 
This laboratory has been consistently self- 
supporting. In 1942, at the time of my latest 
visit, I was astonished to find that the equip- 
ment at California was more complete and 
the volume of output was greater than 
similar installations and output at any li- 
brary I had seen, with the exception of the 
Staatsbibliothek in Berlin. Incidentally, this 
laboratory is responsible for much of the very 
considerable service California has rendered 
to war agencies. 

My association with Harold Leupp com- 
menced in 1904, when he graduated from the 
New York State Library School and became 
assistant reference librarian at the John 
Crerar Library. The friendship which orig- 
inated in those years in Chicago has never 
lessened. Harold was so consistent that his 
reactions could be predicted with fair cer- 


tainty. We knew he would join the Army 


in 1917, and he did. In a year he was pro- 
moted from the rank of second lieutenant to 
the rank of captain. His great disappoint- 
ment, as any of us would have guessed, was 
that he was considered too valuable in the 
training program to be sent abroad. His 
appointment in 1910 as associate librarian at 
the University of California was followed 
by his appointment as chief librarian in 1919. 

Harold Leupp is direct, arriving at the 
heart of any situation without involving him- 
self in ramifications. His straightforward, 
frank approach has at times proved discon- 
certing to those of his colleagues who dislike 
to have their lack of logic and slowness in 
thinking made apparent. On the other hand, 
this approach has enabled him to solve many 
questions of administration which are still 
disturbing some of us. 

Harold is incisive; he is perfectly willing 
to pick flaws in a person’s logic and to point 
out inconsistencies in others as well as in 
himself. This ability has resulted in close 
friendships with a few who can take as well 
as give. Harold Leupp is not an appeaser; 
neither has he been a publicist in a journal- 
istic sense. 

These virtues or faults, however one may 
regard them, may account for the intense 
loyalty of his friends. His personal qualifi- 
cations were best described, in my opinion, by 
Arthur Low Bailey, a colleague who wrote 
me many years ago: “Harold Leupp ap- 
proaches about as close to my idea of a 
gentleman as anyone I have ever known.” 
Would that we had more like him! 

Brown 


Herbert S. Hirshberg in a New Field 


The announcement of Herbert S. Hirsh- 
berg’s retirement as director of libraries at 
Western Reserve University recalls his many 
contributions in the library field. In a library 
career covering four decades, he has served 
in many capacities in libraries of the East 
and Midwest. Specifically, he is known for 
his leadership in Ohio where he has served 
various institutions for thirty-seven years. 

It is difficult to cite Mr. Hirshberg’s con- 
tributions in the order of their value, but 
he seems to have been drawn to positions 
requiring pioneer efforts. From service on 
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the Cleveland Public Library staff, he went 
to Toledo in 1914 as head librarian. Here 
he is remembered for his excellent job of 
selling the library to the community. He put 
on the first library week held in Toledo, in 
cooperation with the advertising club and the 
Chamber of Commerce. The community ac- 
cepted his development program, and library 
service in Toledo greatly expanded. 

The pioneer in Mr. Hirshberg’s character 
was best illustrated when in 1922 he was 
given the opportunity to become Ohio’s state 
librarian. He was the first trained librarian 
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the state library had had in the 105 years of 
its existence. In view of this it is remark- 
able that the professional staff he organized 
is considered one of the strongest the library 
has ever had. He became well known, too, 
for the reorganization and efficient execution 
of the various state library functions, and 
directed his efforts especially towards re- 
moving libraries from political control. He 
strongly urged libraries of the state to change 
to school district library units. At that time 
most of the public libraries of the state were 
municipal libraries, with boards appointed 
by the mayors. Appointments to such boards 
were often made on a partisan basis, and 
this was carried through in the selection of 
the library staff. Under the school district 
type, board appointments are made by the 
board of education and partisanship usually 
does not enter into them. Ohio is benefiting 
from this policy today, for the majority of 
its libraries have come to be of this kind 
and are relatively free from politics. 

Mr. Hirshberg carried the knowledge and 
experience gained at Columbus to Akron, 
as its librarian, and then to the deanship of 
the library school of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity where he imparted it to graduating 
students—students now dispersed over the 
country. At the university he also held the 
position of director of libraries. 

As dean he attracted into the profession 
more men than had enrolled in the school 
in its entire previous history. Under his di- 
rection the curriculum was revised; courses 
in administration and reference were broad- 
ened, the latter to include an intensive study 
of government documents. His daily work 
in these courses stimulated the idea of a 
new approach to the use of reference ma- 
terial and resulted in his compilation of Sub- 
ject Guide to Reference Books, published by 
the American Library Association in 1942. 
This work is a contribution which will be 
useful to the profession for many years. 

As director of university libraries, Mr. 
Hirshberg developed a central university li- 
brary where previously there had been only 
libraries of the~various colleges. Likewise, 
he moved the library school into the university 
library building, providing mutual benefit to 
students of the school and to the staff of the 
library. 

Throughout his years of library work, Mr. 
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Hirshberg was concerned with library archi- 
tecture and building planning. Branches in 
Toledo, various libraries in the state which 
he helped plan when state librarian, and the 
centralized and remodeled library building of 
Western Reserve University stand to his 
credit. One of his contributions to library 
literature stems from experience in this field. 

In 1930 he wrote Elements of the Library 
Plan, which was published by the American 
Library Association as one of its Manuals of 
Library Economy. Later he prepared a paper 
for the 1933 Chicago A.L.A. Conference 
entitled “Four Library Buildings,” dis- 
cussing subject versus conventional arrange- 
ment of large public libraries. In the 
Children’s Library Yearbook No. 1 he wrote 
an article on the interrelation between juve- 
nile and adult departments. He presented 
a paper at the 1926 American. Library Asso- 
ciation conference on “Personnel Standards 
for Small Public Libraries,” pwhich was re- 
printed in the Classics of American Librarian- 
ship. At present he is working on the “Sub- 
ject Guide to U. §. Government Publications” 
(coauthor, Carl Melinat), which is to be 
published in the fall. He is an inventor, 
too, having designed a mechanical counter to 
aid circulation assistants in computing over- 
due fines. 
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Mr. Hirshberg has been active in national 
and state association affairs. He was presi- 
dent of the Ohio Library Association in 
1917-18 and has been vice president of the 
American Library Association and a member 
of numerous committees of the latter. 

Kindly and dignified, Mr. Hirshberg has 


made his way through the library field, break- 
ing a path for others to follow. He leaves 
the active field of librarianship, but it is 
certain that benefits will still come to the 
profession from work in his new field. 


Wa ter T. 


The Record of F. L. D. Goodrich 


Frederick Lee Dewey Goodrich retires this 
summer as librarian of the College of the 
City of New York. Leaving New York at 
the end of June, he temporarily will be 
curator of printed books in the William L. 
Clements Library at Ann Arbor. 

Born in Manchester, Mich., in 1877, Mr. 
Goodrich is one of three brothers who appear 
in Who's Who in America. In 1897 he com- 
pleted the four-year course in education at 
Michigan State College, which nearly forty 
years later gave him the honorary degree of 
master of education. Thus, to natural apti- 
tude he added professional skill as a teacher 
and expositor. In 1903 he earned the bache- 


lor of arts degree at the University of 
Michigan and in 1916 attained its M.A. de- 
gree. He earned his B.L.S. degree in 1906 
at the New York State Library School. 
After a year as assistant reference li- 
brarian at the John Crerar Library in Chi- 
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cago, he became assistant librarian of the 
University of Michigan (1907-20) and held 
its associate librarianship from 1920-30. His 
training there came chiefly from the late 
Theodore W. Koch. In 1917-19 he was 
granted a leave of absence and organized 
three camp libraries in the South. After the 
armistice he did still more interesting work 
at Paris and Beaune, France. 

For several years Mr. Goodrich gave sum- 
mer courses at the University of Michigan 
on such topics as library buildings and special 
collections. Besides many articles in profes- 
sional periodicals, he wrote, with William 
M. Randall, Principles of College Library 
Administration. The volume has been a 
standard text in library schools, having ap- 
peared in two editions. Mr. Goodrich also 
was chairman for several years of the im- 
portant American Library Association Com- 
mittee on Fellowships and Scholarships. 

At City College he has been a colossus of 
helpfulness, good nature, and patience for a 
dozen years. Although working with a 
mixed student body he has been able to 
maintain friendly relations with all elements. 
When the faculty was perplexed by publi- 
cized economic agitations, Mr. Goodrich kept 
to the golden mean. In a library so crowded 
that thirty thousand volumes had to be packed 
away in cases, he never gave up hope of an 
adequate municipal grant for the enlargement 
of the building, which now rates A-1 in post- 
war priority. 

Senior among the head librarians of the 
four borough colleges supported by Greater 
New York, Mr. Goodrich has been their wise 
leader. He is a true and beloved benefactor 
of the intellectual life of the metropolis. 
When he leaves, he will be accompanied by 
the affectionate regards of student and fac- 
ulty and, last but not least, the warm wishes 
of his fellow-librarians in the numerous pro- 
fessional associations in which he served. 


W. 
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Charles Martel, 1860-1945 


Too prone to assume the development of a ° 


library science as peculiarly American, we 
must at times admit our inaccuracy. It is 
a truism that many of our early library lead- 
ers—those who in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries forged the frame- 
work of the young profession—were adopted 
from Europe. 

Such a leader was Charles Martel, who 
died May 15, 1945. A Swiss by birth and 
education, at the age of nineteen he ex- 
changed the University of Ziirich, where he 
had studied after leaving the Gymnasium, 
for the Midwestern University of Missouri. 
Evidently he liked us, for he remained to 
make his life here. After completing his 
studies and engaging in other work for a 
time, he went to the Newberry Library in 
Chicago in 1892. There he became the friend 
and coworker of J. C. M. Hanson, who soon 
departed for the Library of Congress and 
shortly asked Martel to join him. 

In 1901, at the crucial time when Herbert 
Putnam was reorganizing the Library of Con- 
gress services and beginning to offer printed 
cards for sale, Martel became chief classifier. 
In this capacity he began the greatest work 
of his career—directing the development of 
the L.C. classification schedules. Although 
the work was based in part on the Cutter 
Expansive System, it was planned from the 
start as a practical disposition of a specific 
book collection, not as a theoretical organiza- 
tion of knowledge. Martel carefully ex- 
plained his thesis to the many librarians who 
sought information and schedules. Yet the 
popularity of the classification system grew 
rapidly, in spite of the fact that not all 
schedules were completed until a few years 
ago. 

In 1912 he was made chief of the Cata- 
logue Division, a position he held until 1930. 
A highlight of this period was his work in 
the winter and spring of 1928 with William 
Warner Bishop, J. C. M. Hanson, and 
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Monsignor Tisserant in organizing the vast 
collection of the Vatican Library in Rome. 

When he reached retirement age in 1930, 
he was relieved of his many administrative 
duties but was asked to remain as biblio- 
graphical consultant, that the library might 
continue to profit from his wide background 
and deep knowledge of bibliography and Euro- 
pean languages. On Mar. 5, 1940, a sur- 
prise luncheon was given at the réund table 
of the Library of Congress in honor of his 
eightieth birthday. Close friends toasted 
him and presented an appreciation volume of 
237 letters from all over the world. 

He was a gifted scholar, a progressive 


librarian, and a beloved administrator. His 


loss is felt not only in Washington but by 
the entire library world. 


Vetva J. Osporn 
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Lejt, top to bottom: J. H. Lan- 
caster, Jerome K. Wilcox, Charles 
M. Adams, Paul M. Angle: Cen- 
ter: Thomas R. Barcus, Luther 
Harris Evans. Right: Arthur M. 
McAnally, Wyllis E. Wright, 
Alexander Moffitt, Donald Coney. 
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Appointments to Positions 


Luther Harris Evans 


On June 16, 1945, President Truman an- 
nounced that he was sending to the Senate 
his nomination of Luther Harris Evans as 
Librarian of Congress. The appointment was 
confirmed on June 29. While the appoint- 
ment was generally expected, it is nonethe- 
less gratifying to librarians to have this 
assurance that the splendid leadership of 
Archibald MacLeish will be continued by the 
man who has served so ably as Mr. Mac- 
Leish’s lieutenant. 

Luther Evans graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Texas in 1923 and received his M.A. 
degree in political science from that institu- 
tion the following year. While serving as an 
instructor in the problems of citizenship at 
Leland Stanford University, he continued 
his studies and received his Ph.D. degree in 
1927. He was then on the faculties succes- 
sively of New York University, Dartmouth, 
and Princeton. 

The library world first came to know Dr. 
Evans when he became national director of 
the Historical Records Survey of the Works 
Progress Administration in 1935. The His- 
torical Records Survey probably received 
more commendation and less criticism than 
any other part of the W.P.A. It may well 
have been the successful administration of 
this task that convinced Archibald MacLeish, 
soon after assuming ‘office, that Dr. Evans 
was the man to appoint as director of the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress. 

A report on the Historical Records Survey, 
made by Dr. Evans to a Senate committee on 
Mar. 1, 1938, includes a statement about 
libraries which shows how much he appre- 
ciated their possible contribution even before 
he had become a librarian. He said: 


It is so generally recognized that one of the 
greatest civilizing influences developed in Amer- 
ica during the past century is the library sys- 
tem of the nation, that we seldom have occasion 
to realize how terribly handicapped we would 
be without it. I think it is safe to say that no 
large and important agency of government in 
this country, no matter what its purpose and 
functions may be, and no large business and 
philanthropic enterprise, could do its work sat- 


isfactorily without utilizing the library resources 
of the nation. 


No other position in the Library of Con- 
gress has closer relations with the government 
than that of director of the Legislative 
Reference Service, and from the beginning 
Dr. Evans showed an unusual ability in 
satisfying the library wants of the Senators 
and Congressmen. Martin A. Roberts, chief 
assistant librarian, died in June 1940, and 
on November 1 Mr. MacLeish appointed Dr. 
Evans to that position. By that time the 
reorganization of the Library of Congress 
had progressed to the point of setting up 
three departments: the Administrative De- 
partment, the Processing Department, and the 
Reference Department. Luther Evans, as 
chief assistant librarian, was director of the 
Reference Department. 

During his five and one-half years as chief 
assistant librarian, Dr. Evans repeatedly as- 
sumed the duties of acting librarian in the 
absence of Mr. MacLeish. He has seen eye 
to eye with Mr. MacLeish in his desire to 
make the Library of Congress serve not only 
the government but the libraries of the whole 
country. He was an enthusiastic supporter 
of the publication of the Catalog of Books 
Represented by Library of Congress Printed 
Cards under the auspices of the Association 
of Research Libraries. He advocates the 
division of responsibility by the greater li- 
braries, to assure that all important foreign 
books are secured by some American library. 

During the past few years the staff at the 
Library of Congress has been considerably 
strengthened. Dr. Evans was the enthusi- 
astic choice as the new chief of the librarians 
who had worked under him. The newspapers 
have asserted that he was one of the three 
men recommended to the President by the 
American Library Association. As Luther 
Evans assumes the most important library 
position in the country, it should be a satisfac- 
tion to him that he does so with the approval 
of his fellow staff members at the Library 
of Congress and of the many librarians in 
university and public libraries throughout the 
country who have felt the warmth of his in- 


terest in general library progress. 
Paut NortH Rice 
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Donald Coney 


Donald Coney, the new librarian of the 
University of California at Berkeley, first 
became interested in librarianship when he 
was a student at the University of Michigan. 
Except for two years (1932-34), when he 
was supervisor of technical processes at the 
Newberry Library, he has directed his ener- 
gies towards university librarianship. He 
was a circulation assistant and a departmental 
librarian at the University of Michigan 
(1920-27), librarian at the University of 
Delaware (1927-28), assistant librarian at 
the University of North Carolina (1928-31), 
and librarian of the University of Texas 
from 1934 until his recent appointment at 
California. In addition to his library posi- 
tions, Mr. Coney has also served on the 
faculties vf the library schools of the univer- 
sities of Chicago, Illinois, and North 
Carolina. 

As an administrator, Mr. Coney has been 
alert to new developments in university li- 
brarianship and in related fields. Not infre- 
quently he has been an innovator and 
experimenter. He has been an outspoken 
exponent of placing the university library in 
its correct relation to students, faculty, and 
scholars generally. To him, the building of a 
collection pertinent to the needs of a clientele 
and the distribution of that collection to 
individuals requiring its use, are the two 
important aspects of library activity. 

In the building of collections, Mr. Coney 
recently has had approved at Texas a project 
for creating a faculty fellowship in bibliog- 
raphy, under which a member of the faculty 
would spend a semester each year studying 
the library's resources in a given subject area, 
evaluating them, and outlining plans for their 
improvement. He also has studied methods 
for apportioning book funds in the university 
library and has evolved an experimental index 
plan which goes beyond the present unsys- 
tematic procedures. 

In connection with a projected building 
program for the University of Texas Library, 
Mr. Coney has proposed an improved division 
of material and of service. A step toward 
this is the recently created west reading room 
of the library, which handles the most fre- 
quently used current periodicals, open-shelf 
reserves for undergraduates, and a popular 
reading collection for recreational purposes, 
thus providing a starting point for under- 


graduates and others who know little about 
the library’s varied services. A further plan, 
so far suspended because of war conditions, 
is the creation experimentally of a service 
coordinator to act as liaison officer between 
faculty and library and to focus his effort 
primarily upon the undergraduate library 
problems raised by the faculty. 

Another of Mr. Coney’s objectives has been 
to integrate the library with university 
growth. A mimeographed memorandum, 
“The Place of the Library in a Program of 
Expansion or Reorganization at the Univer- 
sity of Texas,” prepared by him, illustrates 
this. 

Although collecting and the use of ma- 
terials are his primary concerns, Mr. Coney 
has been keenly interested in intermediary 
activities. Experience at Delaware, North 
Carolina, and Texas revealed to him the 
importance and necessity of accounting for 
administrative control—as the presence of 
revised bookkeeping systems in all of these 
institutions and the existence of bookkeeping 
machines in two of them testifies. Further- 
more, Newberry experience with the process- 
ing of books led to an article by him in 
Current Issues in Library Administration 
(University of Chicago Press, 1939), “The 
Administration of Technical Processes.” He 
has been sympathetic to the use of the busi- 
ness machines and other labor-saving devices 
which have slowly found their way into 
libraries. Recently, he acquired for the 
University of Texas Library a special mimeo- 
graph machine and an electric typewriter for 
the production of catalog cards, thus indi- 
cating a preference for local manufacture as 
against the purchase of printed cards. He 
was a party to the development by Ralph 
H. Parker of a system of loan and 
periodical punched card control records, 
developed by the International Business 
Machine Corporation. 

Finally, Mr. Coney has not overlooked the 
place of the library staff in the university 
hierarchy. His recent administrative memo- 
randum, “Nonstudent Personnel Problems in 
the Library,” implies the kind of attention 
this has received at his hands. 

In addition to his many activities in the 
American Library Association and local li- 
brary organizations, Mr. Coney has been 
associated with the Institute of Latin-Ameri- 
can Studies at the University of Texas since 
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its inception, having been a member first of 
the faculty committee to study the need for 
such an agency and later of the executive 
committee of the institute. This association 
led to his article “The Materials of Intel- 
lectual Interchange,” published in JIJnter- 
American Intellectual Interchange (Institute 
of Latin-American Studies of the University 
of Texas, 1943). 


Wyllis E. Wright 


Wyllis E. Wright, the new librarian of the 
Army Medical Library, began library work 
as a page in the Lowell, Mass., Public Li- 
brary at the age of twelve and, with the ex- 
ception of one year, has been in library work 
ever since. He was a student assistant in 
the Williams College Library throughout his 
course there. After receiving his B.A. degree 
from Williams in 1925, he remained on the 
library staff for two more years, meanwhile 
receiving an M.A. in 1926. 

While in the Williams library he became 
interested in cataloging and classification and 
served as cataloger during the absence of the 
regular cataloger. He also prepared a classi- 
fication for the Williamsiana collection. 

From 1927-30 he was in the Preparation 
Division of the New York Public Library, 
and he obtained a B.S. degree from the School 
of Library Service, Columbia University, in 
1928. From 1930-33 he was librarian of the 
American Academy in Rome, where he as- 
sisted in the complete recataloging of the 
collection. During this period he was also 
interested in the preparation of a union 
catalog of materials relating to Rome and 
Roman studies, undertaken by the Instituto di 
Studi Romani. In 1933 he returned to the 
New York Public Library as chief classifier 
and in 1936 become chief cataloger. 

His interest in cataloging processes led to 
his appointment on the Cooperative Catalog- 
ing Cofmittee and the Advisory Committee 
on the Union List of Serials. He has also 
served on the A.L.A. Catalog Code Revision 
Committee. At the New York Public Library 
he has introduced simplification in cata- 
loging practices, in line with the current con- 
ception of what is needed in the preparation 
of a catalog for a large reference library. 

Mr. Wright has taken an active part in 
the Victory Book Campaign, and at present 
he is a member of the Joint Committee on a 
Book Compaign for Devastated and Other 
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Libraries in War Areas of the Council of 
National Library Associations. He has also 
been the chairman of the A.L.A. Special Ad- 
visory Committee on the Union List of Serials 
Supplement. He has contributed many arti- 
cles and reviews to professional journals. 


J. H. Lancaster 


On June 1, 1945, J. H. Lancaster became 
librarian of the Peabody College Division of 
the Joint University Libraries, Nashville, 
Tenn., and a member of the Peabody College 
faculty. Besides administering the library, 
Dr. Lancaster is to teach courses in the li- 
brary school and in the college dealing with 
library service and with methods of research 
in education. 

Dr. Lancaster brings to his new posts a 
background in both librarianship and teaching. 
After graduating with the degree of bachelor 
of science at Ohio Wesleyan University in 
1920, he spent seven years as a teacher and 
administrator in schools of northwestern 
Ohio. He then became director of student 
teaching at Heidelberg College. From 1939 
to 1943 he was librarian at Heidelberg and, 
in addition, in 1942-43 he managed the 
university bookstore. For a year and a 
half in 1942-43 he also supervised night 
school courses held at Heidelberg in the 
E.S.M.W.T. program of the University of 
Toledo College of Engineering. Since 1943 
he has been assistant professor of library 
science at the University of Illinois Library 
School and has also taught physics in the 
AS.T.R.P. at Illinois. 

In the period covered by his Heidelberg 
connection Dr. Lancaster continued study, 
receiving the degree of master of arts at 
Ohio State University in 1926; that of doctor 
of philosophy at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in 1941; and that of bachelor of 
science at the School of Library Service, Co- 
lumbia University, also in 1941. His master’s 
essay dealt with school library laws of the 
various states and his doctoral dissertation 
with the use of the library by student 
teachers. 

The change of fields on Dr. Lancaster’s 
part in recent years came about as a result 
of an increasing interest in the library as a 
means of education and as a source of instruc- 
tional material and of ideas for student 
teachers. He has been active in organizations 
of librarians and in 1942 was elected vice 
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president of the Ohio Library Association. 
Dr. Lancaster served as a second lieutenant 
in the United States Army in 1918. 


Charles M. Adams 


Charles M. Adams assumed his duties as 
librarian of the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina at Greensboro 
on September 1. He received his A.B. de- 
gree from Amherst College in 1931 and his 
B.S. from the’ Columbia School of Library 
Service in 1933. In 1942 he completed his 
work for an M.A. in the department of 
English. 

Mr. Adams was born in 1907 in La Moure, 
N.D. There he assisted in gathering and 
organizing the town’s first library. At 
Amherst College he worked as a student 
assistant in the library. During the first 
three years after college he was an instructor 
of English at Athens College, Greece. While 
in Europe he traveled and attended summer 
courses at the University of Toulouse and 
the University of Strasbourg, receiving in- 
struction in hand bookbinding in the latter 
institution. Later, at the New School for 
Social Research in New York, he followed 
up his interest in bookmaking by taking a 
course in hand printing under Joseph 
Blementhal. In the School of Library Serv- 
ice, Columbia University, during the summer 
sessions of 1939 and 1942, he taught the 
course on the history of books and printing 
and during the summer of 1941, that on the 
care of books in special collections. 

At the information desk and in the reserve 
room of the New York Public Library from 
1934 to 1938, Mr. Adams became acquainted 
with the varied reading and reference needs 
of the general public and of mature research 
workers. During his seven years at Colum- 
bia he was in charge of the department of 
special collections, represented the director 
in the administration of the Low Memorial 
Library, and played a significant part in 
developing the collections of rare books and 
other special materials for the university 
through gifts and purchases. As assistant to 
the director of libraries, he participated in 
planning and working out solutions to a num- 
ber of administrative problems concerned 
with personnel, building arrangements, and 
resources. 

Mr. Adams was also in charge of exhibi- 
tion work at Columbia. In 1940 the exhibi- 


tion in celebration of the sooth Anniversary 
of the Invention of Printing from Movable 
Type was arranged and a catalog prepared. 
Other catalogs were compiled in connection 
with exhibitions for the Edwin Patrick Kil- 
roe collection of Tammaniana and for the 
Isidore Witmark collection. In 1944, in 
collaboration with the English Graduate 
Union, an exhibition and program were 
arranged in celebration of the 300th anniver- 
sary of the printing of the Areopagitica. 

A contributor to publications of the 
Typophiles, to the News-Letter of the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, and to 
the Bulletin of the New York Public Li- 
brary, Mr. Adams is also a former editor of 
the New York Library Club Bulletin. He 
supervised the compilation of the reports of 
the resources of Columbia for inclusion in 
Downs’s Resources of New York City Li- 
braries (1942). He completed the final read- 
ing and supervised the publication for the 
Columbia University Libraries of Edward 
Epstean’s translation of the History of 
Photography by Josef Maria Eder (New 
York City, Columbia University Press, 


1945). 


Paul M. Angle 


Paul M. Angle, recently appointed to the 
librarianship of the Chicago Historical So- 
ciety, brings to his new position thirteen years 
of experience acquired as state historian of 
Illinois and director of the Illinois State His- 
torical Library. 

Mr. Angle, who holds a bachelor’s degree 
from Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, and a 
master’s degree from the University of 
Illinois, was secretary of the Abraham Lin- 
coln Association at Springfield for seven years 
before assuming charge of the Illinois State 
Historical Library. During his directorship 
of the latter institution, its book collection 
grew to approximately eighty thousand vol- 
umes, which represents an increase of about 
30 per cent, and its manuscript and newspaper 
collections doubled in size. The collection of 
Lincoln autographs increased from fifty or 
sixty to more than four hundred, and many 
of these are of first importance. Last year 
the library acquired one of the five holograph 
copies of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, which 
was purchased by the school children of 
Illinois, aided by Marshall Field III. The 
library has received other notable benefac- 
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tions—in particular, the fine Lincoln collec- 
tion of Alfred W. Stern of Chicago. Much 
of the expansion of the Illinois State His- 
torical Library in recent years can be traced 
directly to the excellent public relations estab- 
lished by Mr. Angle and to his ability to 
select and guide a capable staff. 

Since 1932, when Mr. Angle went to 
Springfield, he has edited the Journal of the 
Illinois State Historical Society and the so- 
ciety’s other publications and, after its incep- 
tion in 1940, the Abraham Lincoln Quarterly. 
He has written and published a history of 
Springfield in Lincoln's time, worked with 
Carl Sandburg on Mary Lincoln, Wife and 
Widow, and edited a new edition of Whit- 
ney’s Life on the Circuit with Lincoln. He 
has written a number of articles on historical, 
bibliographical, and library subjects, and fre- 
quent reviews. 


Jerome K. Wilcox 


Jerome K. Wilcox became librarian of the 
College of the City of New York Septem- 
ber 1. He has been in the library profession 
for over twenty years, having begun his 
career as a student assistant while working 
for his B.A. degree at Wesleyan University. 
After graduation in 1926, he attended the 
University of Illinois Library School, where 
at the same time he was also an assistant in 
the order department of the library. After 
receiving an M.A. at Illinois in August 1928, 
he entered the John Crerar Library in Chi- 
cago as assistant reference librarian, where 
he remained until 1935. Under his editorship 
at the Crerar Library, the irregular Staff 
News became a quarterly publication known 
as the John Crerar Library Quarterly. He 
was also instrumental in establishing the 
John Crerar Library Reference List, to 
which he contributed many bibliographies. 
While in Chicago Mr. Wilcox was president 
of the Chicago Library Club and chairman 
of the club’s committee which produced the 
1933 Directory of Libraries of the Chicago 
Area. 

He went to Duke University in 1935 to 
become chief of the acquisitions division, 
where he reorganized and systematized the 
business records. In August 1937 he became 
assistant librarian of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley and in 1940 was promoted 
to associate librarian. While at California 
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he organized the documents division and was 
the administrative officer of all the public 
service units of the library. In the documents 
division he set up a union catalog arranged 
by issuing agency, for all documents held in 
any of the libraries on the Berkeley campus. 
At the University of California he also con- 
ducted a seminar in bibliography and research 
methods for graduate students in the po- 
litical science department. 

Mr. Wilcox was chairman of the A.L.A. 
Committee on Public Documents from 1936 
to 1938 and again from 1941 to date. He 
has contributed many papers concerning docu- 
ment problems at the annual meetings of the 
committee. 

In 1937 he was instrumental in securing 
passage of H.R. 5471 by the U. S. Congress, 
which brought to depository libraries, for the 
first time, the Congressional hearings. In 
addition, passage of this bill again allowed 
depository libraries the privilege of securing 
Senate and House journals and public bills. 
He is the author of numerous articles and 
publications pertaining to public document 
use, among which are: U.S. Reference Publi- 
cations, 1931, with a 1932 supplement; Guide 
to the Official Publications of the New Deal 
Administration, 1934, with two supplements, 
one in 1936 and one in 1937; Unemployment 
Relief Documents, 1936; Manual on the Use 
of State Publications, 1940; and most recent- 
ly, Official W ar Publications, in nine volumes, 
1941 to 1945. For several years he has also 
contributed annually “Recent Aids and 
Guides to Public Document Use” in Special 
Libraries. 

As chairman of the California State Docu- 
ment Committee of the California Library 
Association, he has sought to secure better 
distribution and indexing of California state 
publications. With this goal in mind, his 
committee introduced into the California 
state legislature in January 1945 a Senate 
bill which passed both houses unanimously 
and was signed by the Governor. This act 
makes California the first state to have a 
depository system for the publications of 
the state. 


Thomas R. Barcus 


On June 1 Thomas R. Barcus assumed his 
new duties as chief of the Gift and Exchange 
Section of the Library of Congress. Mr. 
Barcus is a native of Plainview, Tex., and 
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has an A.B. degree from Southern Methodist 
University, a bachelor’s degree from the 
School of Library Service at Columbia, and 
a master’s degree in library science from the 
University of Michigan. 

Mr. Barcus has had a variety of library 
experience prior to his going to the Library 
of Congress staff. From 1929 to 1934 he 
was an assistant in the library extension serv- 
ice at Michigan, where he compiled reading 
lists and assisted in the editing of Alumni 
Reading Lists. In 1934 he was placed in 
charge of the departmental library which 
covered the subjects of economics, mathe- 
matics, insurance, and geography. Two years 
later he assumed charge of the history and 
political science reading room. 

For five years, 1938-43, Mr. Barcus 
worked with William Warner Bishop at the 
central book purchasing office sponsored by 
the Carnegie Corporation. He was directly 
concerned with buying books, maps, music, 
pictures, journals, and phonograph records 
for the colleges in the United States that 
received grants for their libraries from the 
Carnegie Corporation. In order to carry on 
the work, he visited and reported on a num- 
ber of college libraries of various sizes and 
kinds which were under consideration for 
grants. The record of this work is included 
in his publication, The Carnegie Corporation 
and College Libraries, 1938-43. 

In 1943 Mr. Barcus went to Canada as 
librarian of the University of Saskatchewan. 
In his two years there he has been successful 
in solving several administrative problems: 
he succeeded in enlarging the size of the staff, 
increasing the budget, raising salaries of per- 
sonnel, lengthening vacation periods, super- 
vising the preparation of a library handbook 
for students, and placing a lecture on the 
library in the freshman week program. A 
special appropriation to clear overdue binding 
was also obtained, and changes were made 
in circulation, order, and cataloging routines. 
During the spring term of 1943, he taught 
reference at the University of Michigan. 

At the present time Mr. Barcus is a mem- 
ber of the A.L.A. Committee on Boards and 
Committees, the Membership Committee, and 
the Canadian Library Advisory Board. He 
has been active in the programs of the Ameri- 
can Library Association and of various 
Canadian library associations. In addition to 


the publications noted above, he has written 
a dozen or so articles for various library and 
other periodicals. Mr. Barcus is a devotee 
of chamber music and “le jazz hot,” and has 
a personal collection of about a thousand 
records of the latter. 


Alexander Moffit 


Alexander Moffit, who succeeds Donald 
Coney as librarian of the University of Texas, 
is from Iowa, having taken his bachelor’s 
degree at the State University of lowa in 
1926. After three years as a private secre- 
tary for a business firm in Chicago, he went 
to the University of I!linois Library School, 
receiving the professional bachelor’s degree 
there in 1931 and the master’s degree in 1935. 

For five years Mr. Moffit held various 
positions at the University of Illinois Library, 
first as assistant in the exchange division, 
then as a reference assistant, and finally as 
librarian of the chemistry library. In 1936 
he went to Texas as associate librarian. 
There he assisted in the reorganization and 
integration of the technical department and 
latterly in the direction of the library's public 
service units. Like his predecessor, he has 
been especially interested in the adaptation 
of business machines to library operations. 
He has been active in library association work 
and has written several articles for 
periodicals. 


Arthur M, McAnally 


Arthur M. McAnally became librarian of 
the University of New Mexico in July, after 
several years’ experience in college and uni- 
versity libraries of the Southwest and Middle 
West. Mr. McAnally was educated at the 
University of Oklahoma, where he received 
the library science degree and B.A. and M.A. 
degrees in English, and at the Graduate 
Library School of the University of Chicago. 
His doctoral dissertation, now in prepara- 
tion, concerns standards of support for lib- 
eral arts college libraries. 

His early experience was in the Edinburg, 
Tex., Junior College and at Northwestern 
University. As assistant librarian at Knox 
College, Mr. McAnally worked extensively 
with the Friends of the Knox College Library 
and made a detailed analysis of student read- 
ing. While librarian at Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute, he helped secure a new library 
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building and concentrated on improving the 
usefulness of the library. He also instituted 
a faculty survey of library resources and 
did considerable exploratory work in adapt- 
ing the quick-training principles of the War 
Manpower Commission to the training of 
nonprofessional library personnel and in ap- 
plying motion and time study techniques to 
the improvement of library processes. As 
librarian of the Wisconsin State Teachers 
College in Milwaukee, he approached the 
problem of library use by analyzing the vary- 
ing needs and teaching methods of instruc- 
tional departments and developed systematic 
plans for the improvement of library service 
to each. 


He has held office in the Texas and Illinois 
library associations and is at present a mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on Postwar Plan- 
ning for College and University Libraries of 
the A.L.A. and the Association of College 
and Reference Libraries and of the A.L.A. 


Subcommittee on Job Evaluation and 
Training. 

Mr. McAnally also takes to the University 
of New Mexico a durable interest in the 
Southwest as a region, a belief that the li- 
brary must participate actively in the expan- 
sion of the college or university as it becomes 
a regional service agency, and nonlibrary in- 
terests in the effects of the frontier on Ameri- 


can literature and in competitive tennis. 


British Museum Catalogue—Original Series 


The Association of Research Libraries 
has decided to issue a photographic reprint 
of the original British Museum Catalogue 
of Printed Books issued between 1881 and 
1900. The paper of this invaluable tool 
has begun to disintegrate so rapidly and so 
seriously that it is perfectly evident that the 
new Catalogue cannot possibly overtake the 
destruction of the old. A photographic re- 
production is absolutely needed to enable 
libraries to keep up their use of what is 
without question the most useful single 
catalog in existence. 

Owing to the paper shortage it is not 
yet possible to compute prices. A pros- 
pectus inviting subscriptions will be issued 
about Oct. 1, 1945, and it is hoped that 
printing can begin by Feb. 1, 1946. The 
price will be kept as low as possible and 
will depend on the number of subscriptions. 
The book will be decidedly reduced from 
the size of the original issue but will be 
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entirely legible for rapid consultation. 

The Trustees of the British Museum 
have given their permission for the repro- 
duction and have kindly waived copyright. 
The committee of the Association of Re- 
search Libraries having the project in 
charge is composed of Warner G. Rice, 
Paul North Rice, and William Warner 
Bishop, chairman. The printing will be 
done by Edwards Bros. of Ann Arbor, 
Mich. The price will run between $400 
and $225, depending on the number of 
subscriptions. 

Advance subscriptions may be sent to 
the secretary of the Association of Research 
Libraries, Paul North Rice at the New 
York Public Library, to the chairman at 
the University of Michigan Library, or 
to the publishers. 


William Warner Bishop 


June 1, 1945 
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Milton E. Lord, 
chairman of the 
Joint Committee on 
Books for Devastated Libraries, in a com- 
munication of May 1, 1945, calls attention 
to the appeals libraries, publishers, learned 
societies, and individuals are receiving for 
books and periodicals to be sent to institutions 
in devastated areas. The Joint Committee 
on Books for Devastated Libraries is seeking 
to coordinate all such efforts through a na- 
tional book and periodical campaign. In con- 
nection with this an American Book Center 
for War Devastated Libraries is being set up 
with the assistance of representatives of the 
various countries and interested organiza- 
tions. He recommends, therefore, that li- 
braries and individuals continue to hold books 
and periodicals destined for overseas until 
further information is available. Similar 
advice is offered to institutions receiving re- 
quests that exchange publications held since 
the war began, be forwarded to certain repre- 
sentatives of foreign countries for distribu- 
tion. It seems advisable that all of these 
publications be held until it is clear that de- 
livery can be made directly to the institutions 
for which they were specifically intended. 


General 


The Bassett Jones 
East Libris Polaris was 
purchased recently by 
the Columbia University Libraries. This 
collection, devoted to arctic and antarctic 
explorations, contains several thousand items. 
Books, periodicals, maps, newspaper clippings, 
photographs, autographed letters of explorers, 
and souvenirs furnish much useful material 
for the historian. There are a number of 
rare early items included. 

The University of Pennsylvania Library 
has developed its Chinese collection to the 
point where it now contains about six thou- 
sand titles in approximately thirteen thousand 
volumes. These titles are distributed among 
the four traditional categories: classics, his- 
tory, the philosophers, and belles-lettres, being 
strongest in the first three divisions. The 
work of cataloging the collection should be 
completed by the end of 1945. 

On April 9 Governor Dewey of New York 
state signed the Olliffe Bill, which increased 
the mandatory minimum salary of library 
assistants under the jurisdiction of the New 


News from 


York City Board of Higher Education “and 
increased the mandatory increments to ten 
instead of six annual ones. 

Members of the staff of the Sullivan 
Memorial Library, Temple University, Lucy 
E. Fay, acting librarian, have completed a 
survey of the book collection which will serve 
as a guide for the faculty in adding to the 
library’s holdings in the various subject fields. 


Among the four 
South publications to be is- 
sued by the Alder- 
man Library of the University of Virginia 
during 1945 is a facsimile of the 1828 catalog 
of the University of Virginia Library. This 
catalog, which describes the collection brought 
together by Thomas Jefferson, will be issued 
as No, 6 in the University of Virginia Biblio- 
graphical Series and will have an introduc- 
tion by William H. Peden. 

The library of the College of William and 
Mary has received the Joseph Bryan collec- 
tion of Southern Americana, comprising some 
1500 titles, which was presented by John 
Stewart Bryan in memory of his father. 

The library of the College of William and 
Mary has received a collection of letters and 
documents collected by the late Hon. Robert 
M. Hughes and his father, Judge R. W. 
Hughes, of Norfolk, Va. The papers range 
from the midde eighteenth century to 1933 
and consist principally of letters written by 
such well-known literary, political, and mili- 
tary figures as James Madison, James Mon- 
roe, George Wythe, Robert E. Lee, John 
Randolph of Roanoke, Woodrow Wilson, 
Robert Southey, Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow, Washington Irving, and Benjamin 
Watkins Leigh. 


A survey of the 
Wheaton College Li- 
brary by a faculty 
planning committee has resulted in a pro- 
gram for the development of this library over 
a period of several years. Among the recom- 
mendations made was the appointment of an 
administrator to coordinate the library and 


the curriculum. 
The University of Illinois Library, Robert 


Middle West 
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B. Downs, director, is building up a special 
collection of house magazines. Twenty-eight 
hundred industrial and other firms have been 
asked to place the library on their mailing 
lists to receive their publications. The col- 
lection includes magazines that are circulated 
among employees and those used for distribu- 
tion to customers, dealers, stockholders, and 
others. 


The first number 
West ' of The Librarian’s 
Occasional Letter to 
the Faculty was issued in April by Lawrence 
Clark Powell, librarian of the University of 
California at Los Angeles. The progress of 
building plans, activities of the library in 
wartime, and a proposed survey of the book 
collections are among the topics covered. It 
is an informative letter that invites reading. 
Gen. George S. Patton, Jr., has presented 
to the Huntington Library a de luxe edition 
of Mein Kampf which came into the pos- 
session of the Third Army troops last April 
near Weimar. The volume is bound in 
parchment-covered oak boards and measures 
sixteen by twenty-one inches. General Patton 
sent it as a tribute to the memory of his 
father, who was a member of the board of 
trustees of the library from its creation in 
1919 until his death in 1927. ‘ 
The University of Wyoming Library, 
Mary E. Marks, librarian, has acquired 
several important collections of books and 
manuscripts relating to Wyoming and the 
cattle industry. The Wyoming Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association has deposited its minutes and 
proceedings from 1873, its file of Wyoming 
brand books, and early correspondence, pic- 
tures, photographs, and clippings about 
pioneers of the cattle industry. The papers 
of Senator Warren consist of letters, clip- 
pings, letterpress books, and ledgers about the 
Warren interests in the cattle and land in- 
dustry, as well as about the Senator’s interest 
in other industrial projects of the state. The 
Charles B. Penrose papers from 1892 to 1936 
contain letters and clippings dealing with the 
Johnson County cattle war. The L. A. R. 
Condit material includes letters, bills, ledgers, 
and newspapers which tell the story of ranch 
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life in the early days. Through the acquisi- 
tion of these and other collections of similar 
importance, the University of Wyoming Li- 
brary’s holdings of source material on the 
history of the state and its principal industry 
are greatly strengthened. 

The library committee of the University 
of Southern California issued the first num- 
ber of The Library Bulletin in April. The 
new publication, which will appear irregu- 
larly, is addressed primarily to the Friends of 
the Library and is a medium through which 
gifts will be acknowledged and Friends will 
be informed of the library’s progress. 

The Mills College Library, Evelyn Steel 
Little, librarian, has acquired a collection of 
materials from the estate of Dane Coolidge, 
a California writer who died in 1941. The 
greater part consists of manuscripts of 
Coolidge’s published works, covering Western 
adventure and histories and biographies of 


Southwest Indians, cowboys, and prospectors. 


It includes also a group of cowboy songs 
written as Coolidge heard them sung around 
campfires thirty years ago. 

The University of California Library has 
acquired a collection of approximately twenty 
thousand theatre programs and handbills for 
the period 1800-1900. 

Several West Coast libraries lent volumes 
for the Conference Library of the United 
Nations Conference on International Organi- 
zation, which was under the general super- 
vision of the Library of Congress. Among 
those making substantial loans were the Uni- 
versity of California, Stanford, Mills Col- 
lege, and the San Francisco Public Library. 


Alice M. Humis- 
ton, for two years 
acting head cataloger 
of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, has been made head cataloger. 

Neal Harlow has joined the staff of the 
University of California at Los Angeles Li- 
brary as librarian, senior grade, in the 
acquisitions department. His duties will in- 
clude the planning of a new division of rare 
books, manuscripts, and archives. 

Ralph Hagedorn, research bibliographer 
and chief of the Reference Department of the 
University of Alabama Library, has been 
appointed assistant librarian in charge of the 
Acquisition Department of the University of 


Personnel 
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Wisconsin Library, Madison. 

Martha A. Connor has resigned as refer- 
ence librarian of the Sullivan Memorial Li- 
brary, Temple University, to take a new 
administrative position in the library of 
Swarthmore College, Charles B. Shaw, 
librarian, 

Mary Fox Clardy has been appointed li- 
brarian of the Bethel Woman's College, 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Although Carl M. White's trip to China 
on behalf of library interests had to be 
abandoned because of conditions in the Orient, 
he has continued in the service of the State 
Department and on May 19 left for London 
to act as a consultant on library matters in 
connection with undertakings of the Confer- 
ence of Allied Ministers of Education. He 
expects to return to the United States in 
September. 

Kenneth Boyer, who has been assistant li- 
brarian of Bowdoin College, has been made 
librarian. 

Mary D. Herrick became librarian of 
Nasson College, Springvale, Me., on Aug. 1, 
1945. 

Paul S. Ballance, for the past two years 
librarian of the Texas Engineers Library at 
Texas A. & M. College, has been made acting 
librarian of the college. 

David H. Clift, assistant to the director of 
libraries, Columbia University, now with the 
Office of Strategic Services at Washington, 
has been appointed associate librarian of 
Yale University, effective upon his return to 
civilian life. 

Frances Clayton, who has been assistant 
librarian of the College of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy, El Paso, Tex., has béen appointed 
librarian. She succeeds Hilda Cole, acting 


librarian since June 1943, who has resigned 
to go into hospital library work. 

Fina Ott resigned as librarian of Wash- 
burn University, Topeka, Kan., early in 1945. 
Elizabeth Elbright has been appointed acting 
librarian. 

Robert M. Trent has been appointed chief 
of technical processes at the Louisiana State 
University J.ibrary, Guy R. Lyle, director. 
Before his appointment was made Mr. Trent 
spent several months surveying the acquisition 
and cataloging activities of this library. 

Raymond W. Holbrook has been appointed 
associate director in charge of technical 
processes and acting head of the catalog divi- 
sion in the University of Georgia Library, 
Wayne S. Yenawine, acting director. Mr. 
Holbrook has just completed a two-year 
appointment as supervisor of recataloging at 
Georgia. He was formerly a member of the 
library staff of the College of the City of 
New York. 

Barcus Tichenor, librarian at Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Ind., since 1921, 
has resigned, effective July 13, 1945. 

Leslie Dunlap, until recently assistant li- 
brarian and head of the Acquisition Depart- 
ment of the University of Wisconsin Library, 
has been appointed assistant chief of the L.C. 
general reference and bibliography division. 

Richard S. Angell, librarian of Columbia 
University Music Library, has been appointed 
a fellow of the John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation. He is preparing a 
book on the organization of music libraries. 

Orlin C. Spicer, librarian of Monticello 
College, Godfrey, Ill, has been appointed 
head of the circulation department and 
assistant to the librarian of the University of 
Missouri. 
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Review Articles 


A New Guide 


The Administration of the College Library. 
Guy R. Lyle. H. W. Wilson Co., 1944. 
601p. 

There could be no better proof that the 
college library as a factor of education is 
coming of age than the growing volume of 
significant literature on the subject. It is 
encouraging that the last dozen years have 
seen the publication of several excellent books 
in the field, beginning with William M. 
Randall's descriptive study of the library in 
the American liberal arts colleges. Brown 
and Bousfield then analyzed circulation work 
in college and university libraries; Randall 
and Goodrich gave to the profession the most 
lucid exposition of the principles of college 
library administration that we have; Douglas 
Waples described better ways of evaluating 
the college library; Blanche Prichard Mc- 
Crum revised and expanded her well-balanced 
estimate of standards for a college library; 
B. Lamar Johnson told how he had vitalized 
library service at Stephens College; and, 
finally, Harvie Branscomb considered criti- 
cally the task of teaching with books. Along 
with these major writings went a tremendous 
amount of interpretation and description of 
modern college library work, presented in the 
form of periodical articles. At first sight, 
therefore, the publication of Guy R. Lyle’s 
stout new volume might appear rather super- 
fluous. But a careful reading of the book 
will show that it actually fills a very im- 
portant gap and that we owe to the author 
a considerable debt of gratitude. The thanks 
of the profession are to be extended also to 
his three collaborators, Paul H. Bixler 
(whose chapter on book selection and 
acquisition is especially praiseworthy), Mar- 
jorie J. Hood, and Arnold H. Trotier. 
Their contributions fit in so well that the 
reader gains the impression of having before 
him the work of one mind. 

Lyle, who combines rich experience in col- 
lege library work with teaching in library 
schools, is the first writer in this field who 
thinks primarily of the needs of the young 
student. Not that previous authors had 
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neglected them, but they had other audiences 
more on their minds, usually either the col- 
lege librarian and his staff or the college 
administrator. For this very reason, they 
did not feel obligated to give a complete pic- 
ture of all aspects of college library work. 
This led to the uncomfortable situation that 
syllabi for library school courses in college 
library administration had to include a wide 
variety of selections from books and periodi- 
cals in order to cover the ground. But any- 
body who has ever taken such a course knows 
that it is practically impossible for the be- 
ginner to absorb in a limited period a large 
measure of widely scattered and sometimes 
repetitious material. Therefore, it was a 
splendid idea to present the newcomer to the 
profession, or to this particular branch of 
library work, with an introduction that gives 
him a well-rounded picture of all the per- 
tinent problems involved in it and that con- 
centrates on college library administration 
exclusively. 

Lyle has a clearer and more appealing style 
than have many other textbook writers among 
librarians; he is more down to earth than 
most of them. Even a library school student 
completely lacking in professional experience 
will grasp from this text the larger issues at 
stake. If he wants to dig more deeply, he 
can do so easily, thanks to Lyle’s usually 
rather full list of references. 

However, not only the library school stu- 
dent, but also the college librarian and his 
staff, will find the book rewarding. For the 
author does not just rehash what he read 
somewhere but gives his public the benefit 
of his own wide observations and the results 
of questionnaires, correspondence, and visits. 
His findings are set forth without any intent 
of arousing controversy. He deserves ap- 


preciation for well-balanced judgment and _ 


for fair presentation of both sides where 
there is argumeft on an important topic. 
This writer feels that there is hardly a single 
statement on the whole six hundred pages to 
which he would wish to take exception, even 
though naturally he might here and there 
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have put emphasis on different aspects of a 
problem. 

It is to the author’s credit that he starts 
his book with an excellent chapter showing 
the ties that bind the college library to the 
changing trends in college instruction. There 
is nothing that a beginner needs more badly 
than to see this close  interrelationship. 
Throughout the volume Lyle continues to 
stress this educational aspect. He speaks of 
the necessity for the college librarian to be 
in constant touch with the administration and 
to keep alive the interest of the college presi- 
dent in this department of his institution. 
College librarians ought never to be satisfied 
with hearing the library praised as the “heart 
of the college” by their superiors on solemn 
occasions; they should labor day by day to 
gain and preserve the sympathetic under- 
standing of the educational significance and 
the future needs of the college library on the 
part of the president. 

Certainly, Lyle’s remarks on the relation 
between faculty and librarian are also very 
much to the point. The general principle, 
he states, must be simply “that the library 
can function effectively only as a part of the 
whole instructional unit.” In this connection, 
the present writer would like to put forward 
again his thesis that in the smaller liberal 
arts college there is hardly a need for a 
faculty-library committee. The librarian 
will get better results if he is not hampered 
by the predilections and ambitions of a few 
professors who more or less accidentally have 
been appointed members of such a committee. 
Its mere existence may easily become, in‘a 
small college community, an impediment for 
the librarian who wants to work as closely 
as possible with every single instructor, 
regardless of rank, and who wishes to minis- 
ter to his particular needs. If the librarian 
desires moral support on campus for some 
worthy purpose, he will find it more easily 
from those library-minded scholars on the 
faculty who believe in his work than from 
any committee. Naturally, these remarks do 
not apply equally to the situation in large 
colleges, where a faculty-library committee 
will be inevitable; however, readers of 
Jacques Barzun’s recently published brilliant 
book on The Teacher in America know that 
even in big institutions committee meetings 
may not always be profitable. 


It has been often stated that as librarians 
we can expect to command the respect of the 
faculty only if we are meeting them on even 
terms. That raises once more the question of 
proper training for the college librarian. 
Lyle believes it impossible for him to be a 
scholar in the sense of an eminent specialist 
or research man: “His work allows him no 
time for the continuous application to a 
single subject which is essential for the 
specialist.” But Lyle agrees that the college 
librarian certainly must have the instincts 
and sympathies of a scholar and should be 
familiar with the methods of research. He 
also stresses repeatedly the necessity of 
possessing a broad academic background. 

This reviewer for one is convinced that 
the college librarian of the future ought to 
master thoroughly one field of knowledge; 
it will depend on the individual case, whether 
or not he should take a Ph.D. degree in that 
subject. This full scholarly preparation, 
combined with proper professional training, 
would assure the college librarian a strong 
position among his teaching colleagues on the 
faculty; they would have the feeling that 
any day he could join them in the classroom 
instead of interpreting the book collection of 
the library to the college community. There 
is also food for thought in the criticism which 
Lyle reports, that chief librarians often lack 
the vision and ability to play an active part 
in the formulation of college policy. 

Lyle offers some pertinent suggestions re- 
garding personal contacts with students: 
“The successful librarian is at the service 
of each student who needs help in his studies, 
guidance in outside reading, or advice on 
personal problems. . . . The quality of sym- 
pathy is the least dispensable.” This point 
deserves stressing, since Barzun in his 
thought-provoking book complains “that a 
love of administration together with some- 
thing like a defensive attitude, has conspired 
to make the librarian’s relation to students 
rather less satisfactory than it could be. Li- 
brarians doubtless develop through their 
training a passionate love of books. But 
need it be so possessive?” Certainly, most 
of us will agree that a college librarian who 
spends his time thinking about new rules and 
regulations, instead of planning for making 
books more freely accessible, has missed his 
calling. We do not need red tape! 
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Many other points that Lyle raises would 
also deserve comment. Space does not permit 
discussing here, however, various questions 
that have vexed many a college librarian, 
be it the desirable size of the open-stack 
book collection, the usefulness of brows- 
ing rooms, or the educational value of de- 
partmental libraries. Suffice it to say that 


the forward-looking college librarian will do 
well to buy not only a copy of Lyle’s book 
for the library but to add another to his 
private collection. It is one of those fairly 
rare volumes of our professional literature 
that warrants re-reading.—Felix E. Hirsch, 
librarian, Bard College, Annandale-on-Hud- 
son, N.Y. 


The Eleventh Catalogers’ Yearbook 


Catalogers’ and Classifiers’ Yearbook No. 11, 
1945. Compiled by the Division of Cata- 
loging and Classification of the American 
Library Association. Chicago, A.L.A., 
1945. 96p. 
This, the eleventh number of the Cata- 

logers’ and Classifiers’ Yearbook, represents 
a resumption of the series (the tenth number 
appeared in 1941) after the plans for a 
quarterly journal were at least temporarily 
abandoned. Sponsored, as in the past, by 
the Division of Cataloging and Classification 
of the A.L.A. and under the general editor- 
ship of a special committee of which Mar- 
garet Oldfather, of Ohio State University, 
is chairman, the volume closely follows the 
pattern and format of its predecessors. 

The first six contributions to the symposium 
were presented originally at the Milwaukee 
Conference in 1942. That their publication 
has been so long delayed seems not in the least 
to have diminished their usefulness—a virtue 
which may be either attributed to the time- 
lessness of their contents or to the eternal 
repetitiousness of library literature, depend- 
ing upon one’s point of view. To these have 
been added two special papers by Robert B. 
Downs and Herman H. Henkle and the text 
of the report made at the close of 1943 by 
the Library of Congress to the General 
Education Board concerning the status of the 
cooperative cataloging project. The com- 
pilation concludes with a listing of the officers 
and committees of the Division of Cataloging 
and Classification, and the entire work is 
dedicated to the memory of J. C. M. Hanson. 
Truly a modest libation for one whose career 
was so distinguished. 

As one might expect, the implications of 
the new A.L.A. catalog code loom large in 
the several papers, for it was during, the 
period covered by these essays that the 
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A.L.A. Catalog Code Revision Committee 
brought to completion its preliminary work. 
But if one were to point out a common 
denominator for all the papers which com- 
prise this collection, it would be a recognition 
of the growing awareness among catalogers 
that they are on the defensive against charges 
of steeply mounting cataloging costs. That 
these accusations are not without foundation 
is evident from the seriousness with which 
all the writers regard them and the impres- 
sive array of statistical evidence that is be- 
ginning to accumulate from cost analysis 
investigations in various types of institutions. 
It is too easy to dismiss the seriousness of the 
growing financial burden involved in the 
maintenance and expansion of our swelling 
card catalogs as being merely an inevitable 
by-product of the increasing size and com- 
plexity of libraries themselves. The problem 
is much more than a mere exercise. in the 
projection of a parabolic curve; it strikes at 
the very raison d’étre of the dictionary cata- 
log and asks frankly and bluntly whether the 
instrument really justifies the tremendous 
expense involved. 

Julia Pettee, in the opening paper of the 
collection, hastens to defend the “authorship 
principle” elaborately set forth in the new 
code as being in reality a long-term economy 
and denies that the code should be made a 
“scapegoat” for “all the costs that new mod- 
ern demands make upon our catalogs” 
(p. 19). Grace P. Fuller is equally staunch 
in her support of economies made possible by 
the present methods of establishing corporate 
entry; and a similar point of view is main- 
tained by Clara Beetle when she writes of 
personal authors and anonymous classics in 
the Library of Congress catalog. 

That the card catalog is a focal point in 
library operation is implicit in the trilogy on 
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cataloging for the college library. Frances L. 
Yocum, after examining her survey of ten 
college libraries, urges greater care in de- 
veloping and expanding the resources of the 
catalog and more attention to its interpreta- 
tion on the part of both library staff and 
faculty. She would be among the first to 
argue for the values inherent in this increas- 
ingly expensive index of the library's re- 
sources. In an effort to determine how far 
simplified cataloging practices could con- 
tribute to the current demand for decreasing 
the cost of cataloging, Evelyn Hensel sur- 
veyed twenty college libraries. She con- 
cludes, however, that there has been “too 
much attention to the problem of simplifica- 
tion of the details on catalog cards without 
having determined what simplication is de- 
sirable” (p. 50). Finally Winifred A. John- 
son reverts to the age-old cry of the cataloger 
that “economies” in cataloging do not always 
result in economies elsewhere in the library 
system. 

The papers contributed to the Yearbook 
terminate with Robert B. Downs’s cursory 
examination of the perplexing problems of 
library statistics, duplicate copies, pamphlets, 
and rare books, and Herman H. Henkle’s 
report on the Library of Congress confer- 
ence on cataloging held in Washington from 
Oct. 18 to Nov. 19, 1943. At these meetings 
there apparently was much agitation for a 
simplification of cataloging processes that 
would result in a material reduction of costs, 
but little seems to have been accomplished 
except a general expression of faith in pooling 
resources and intensifying cooperation. | 

One perhaps can best summarize the cumu- 
lative impression of the symposium under 
review by saying that it is professionally 
wholesome to see catalogers and library ad- 


ministrators alike alarmed by the increasing 
costs of the catalog, which are certain to in- 
crease if present-day procedure and meth- 
ods are maintained in the face of the growth 
and increasing complexity of book stocks. It 
is heartening to see this new awareness be- 
cause the recognition of any problem is an 
essential preliminary step to its solution. But 
these essays also testify to the degree to 
which the thinking of catalogers is still too 
strongly molded by tradition to admit of 
effective action in dealing with rising catalog 
costs. The real problem of the catalog is 
not one of costs but of values, and until we 
can view the catalog, especially the subject 
catalog, objectively and in its proper relation 
to the other bibliographical resources of the 
library and can say with certainty that it 
can accomplish with greater efficiency than 
any other bibliographical instrument the task 
which it purports to perform, then and then 
only can its mounting costs be justified. This 
is a problem which is certainly not impossible 
of solution, but it cannot be solved by con- 
ferences and armchair speculation. It is one 
that can be met adequately only through the 
united effort of practicing catalogers and the 
library schools; for only by research and 
experimentation, based on a sincere attempt 
to examine all the factors involved, can the 
true answer be found. One scarcely needs 
labor the point that if libraries continue to 
grow as they have in the past the dictionary 
catalog in its present form cannot long sur- 
vive; and if a more effective substitute is not 
developed catalogers will soon discover that 
the house of cards which they have so pains- 
takingly built will come fluttering down about 
their ears.—Jesse Hauk Shera, chief, Prepa- 
rations Department, University of Chicago 
Library. 


Liberal Education in America 


Teacher in America. Jacques Barzun. Bos- 
ton, Little, Brown, 1945. (An Atlantic 
Monthly Press Book) vi, 321p. 

Better Colleges—Better Teachers. Russell 
M. Cooper, et al. [New York, Macmil- 
lan, 1945] viii, 167p. 

The Rebirth of Liberal Education. Fred B. 
Millett. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 


1945. [xii] 179p. 


College librarians looking for a simple 
answer to all problems confronting teachers 
will not find it in any of these studies. There 
is no blueprint for the good life. Each of 
the books is pregnant with the complexities 
of our present-day culture. Recognition of 
these complexities should stimulate rather 
than frighten, should encourage rather than 
depress. The greatest ultimate strength of 
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a democracy might be that none of its mem- 
bers fits perfectly into a single rigid system, 
yet each man has the potentiality, latent at 
times, to make his own contribution. 

Mr. Barzun’s book is many things: 
thoughtful, articulate, witty, and extraordi- 
narily readable. He turns from the “phan- 
tasmagoria of education” to concentrate upon 
teaching and particularly upon teaching as it 
is now practiced in American colleges. It is 
not a lost art, he says, but the regard for it 
is a lost tradition. 

You can teach subject matter. You can- 
not teach democracy or citizenship. This 
does not mean that these virtues and benefits 
are not connected with good teaching. “They 
come, not from a course, but from a teacher; 
not from a curriculum, but from a human 
soul.” 

After discussing the benefits and faults 
apparent in various current teaching prac- 
tices—the classroom lecture, the discussion 
group, and the tutorial session—Mr. Barzun 
examines each major subject as it is now 
generally offered on American campuses. 
The book makes no claim to surveying Amer- 
ican education as a whole. It is concerned 
primarily with the author’s personal experi- 
ence. But Mr. Barzun’s experience is ex- 
tensive, his awareness impressive. He asks 
that science leave its ivory lab and states 
that the sciences are humanities and should 
be introduced into the curriculum as such. 
The classics, philosophy, and science are not 
only overlapping but complementary disci- 
plines. 

There are two excellent chapters on writ- 
ing and reading. He is continuously critical 
of jargon and suggests that the writer should 
know his own meaning and then present it 
as forcibly as possible. As for the classics, 
he suggests that they be read before they are 
talked about and finds that “they are worth 
studying as examples of how to think, not of 
what to think.” 

Other chapters discuss certain failings of 
college administrators, the dehumanizing ef- 
fects of the Ph.D. requirements, the educa- 
tion of women, adult education, Columbia 
College, grading systems, and “the human 
boy.” 

Mr. Barzun modestly offers this book as a 
discussion of teaching, but his conception of 
teaching covers a wide range of responsi- 
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bilities. The book gives us an insight into 
twentieth-century American culture. Accord- 
ing to it, an overemphasis on fact stands out 
as one of our difficulties. This characteristic 
comes close to the root of the cultural prob- 
lem. The inherent weakness of all modern 
literacy is that it is half-baked and arrogant. 
“It trifles solemnly with the externals of 
things, neglecting even the surfaces or the 
handles by which a truth may be seized: it 
goes like a child for the false glint or striking 
triviality of detail.” 

In a chapter titled “Too Little Money,” 
Mr. Barzun examines the nature of bequests 
and the strings so frequently attached to 
them. Bequests should be invested in men, 
not in things or projects. It is this concen- 
tration on man, the individual, that runs 
through the entire volume like a leitmotiv. 
It offers the testament of a teacher truly 
conscious of his responsibility, of intelligent 
democratic man’s awareness of the potential 
value of the young. There are latent poten- 
tialities for good in men, and the teacher 
worthy of his trust helps the student to 
recognize these potentialities and encourages 
him to continue making use of them in all 
his later life. 

After reading this book it is difficult not to 
agree with Mr. Barzun when he states that 
teaching in America is a twenty-four hour 
job, twelve months in the year, sabb ttical 
leaves being provided so the teacher can have 
his coronary thrombosis off the campus. 


Cooper's Report 


Better Colleges—Better Teachers is a 
study made by the Committee on Prepara- 
tion of High School Teachers in Liberal 
Arts Colleges of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
under the direction of Russell M. Cooper. 
The purpose of the study was to examine 
the curricula, instructional methods, and per- 
sonnel programs of the colleges in this group 
and then to recommend improvements. The 
committee studied the types of preparation 
afforded prospective teachers in twenty-eight 
representative member colleges. The report 
summarizes its findings. It sets forth “what 
individual colleges have done, how results 
have been achieved and especially the direc- 
tion in which they are moving.” As the 
chairman, H. M. Gage, states, there is no 
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finality about the report. It is a description 
of an on-going movement. The report is 
more than an analysis of teacher prepara- 
tion. In a broader sense it is a study of 
general college educational practices. It 
concerns itself with all aspects of the student's 
college life: the subject matter of his courses, 
student-teacher experiences, extracurricular 
opportunities, and the nature of the guidance 
available to the student. 

Methods of attacking these important 
problems are as numerous as the twenty- 
eight colleges involved. The committee made 
no effort to impose regulations from above. 
It served more as a clearinghouse for ideas, 
and stood ready with suggestions and help 
when needed. It confined its main efforts to 
encouraging an interested examination of 
present practices and in stimulating a desire 
for improvement in the minds of students, 
faculty, and administrators. Its greatest 
contribution may be that it drew so many 
different colleges together for a free discus- 
sion of educational mores. 

It is’ impossible, in a review, to describe 
the various activities of twenty-eight colleges 
in their attempts to bring added life and 
meaning to the student’s college experience. 
Certain general statements are possible. The 
investigation shows clearly that most teachers 
and administrators attending the intercolle- 
giate conferences felt that personality and 
general educational deficiencies are respon- 
sible for more teaching failures than are 
scholarship deficiencies. It shows, too, a 
trend toward divisional groupings of the cur- 
riculum and a general movement away from 
strict departmental lines. 

This voluntary examination of their edu- 
cational procedures by the cooperating col- 
leges stimulated investigations along many 
lines. Grading systems were analyzed, col- 
lege personnel programs reorganized, profes- 
sional work in teacher education reviewed, 
and extracurricular activities discussed and 
revalued. Instructional problems, frequently 
attacked with less zeal than that granted the 
curriculum, were re-examined. Students, 
faculty, and graduates were given the oppor- 
tunity to offer criticisms and suggestions. 
The methods adopted to investigate these 
problems varied, but the majority of the col- 
leges were pleased with the results. The in- 
formation gathered by these colleges is now 


analyzed and available to any interested 
group. 

The philosophy behind the committee’s 
work makes it clear that the new procedures 
in prospect are not to be allowed to fall into 
a rigid pattern resisting change. The in- 
vestigation is intended to be a continuing 
effort. The following statement suggests 
that changes will be made as they are needed: 


It is not enough to say that “education” is the 
hope of civilization. The problem is: what 
kind of education? Surely it must be an experi- 
ence specifically dedicated to the values of an 
emerging democratic society with a program 
clearly and effectively contributing to those 
ends. 


Millett’s Study 


Mr. Millett’s study is based upon the as- 
sumption “that liberal education is being or 
may be reborn wherever the humanities . . 
are restored to the primary position in the 
college curriculum.” The book resulted from 
an investigation suggested by David H. 
Stevens, director of the Humanities Division 
of the Rockefeller Foundation. It was Mr. 
Millett’s purpose to examine a number of 
colleges and universities where experimenta- 
tion in the humanities was in process. The 
author visited six colleges and ten universi- 
ties throughout the country and talked with 
administrators and faculty members at all 
of these institutions. The book is divided 
into five chapters. The first traces the de- 
cline of the humanities in the American col- 
lege curriculum. Chapters two through four 
are concerned with experimental programs 
and courses now in operation, new instruc- 
tional techniques, and the personnel presently 
responsible for teaching the humanities. The 
final chapter discusses the future of the hu- 
manities and offers recommendations looking 
toward their vigorous rebirth. 

Professor Millett expresses the belief that 
the humanities must regain a primary place 
in the curriculum. Before this is possible 
those responsible for teaching them must 
clarify objectives. He realizes the complex- 
ity and the obscurity of the problem but in- 
sists that there is one element common to the 
humanities—their concern with human values. 
There are values peculiar to the sciences and 
values common to the sciences and the hu- 
manities, but he states that “‘it is possible 
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and necessary to contend that the disciplines 
represent a scale of values, and that the 
humanities are unequivocally at the top of 
that scale.” The humanities rank as the 
highest discipline because they are concerned 
not alone with physical or social values but 
with individual and humane ones. The con- 
temporary loss by the humanities of their 
primary position in higher education is ex- 
plained by the dominant scientific and ma- 
terialistic climate of the modern world, by 
the competition the humanities face in the 
multiplication of subject matters and depart- 
ments, with the resulting obscuration of the 
objectives of liberal education and the appli- 
cation of inappropriate scientific methods to 
humanistic material as a defense against 
scientific competitors. 

Professor Millett has harsh words for the 
present Ph.D. regimen, with its narrow 
specialization and its unhealthy ability to 
drain the vitality from prospective teachers. 
College administrators are criticized for their 
failure to furnish a far-sighted, vigorous 
leadership conscious of the functions and pur- 
poses of the institutions over which they pre- 
side. Liberal arts education should “teach 
men and women how to make, not better liv- 
ings, but better lives. It achieves, or attempts 
to achieve, this objective by developing, not the 
student’s mechanical or technical or even or- 
ganizational and managerial capacities, but 


his intellectual, esthetic, and spiritual powers.” 

All three of these books are well worth 
reading. Those by Professors Barzun and 
Millett especially contain pertinent material 


of interest to librarians. They both discuss 
administrative problems, the weaknesses and 
dangers of the present Ph.D. program, the 
menace of overspecialization, overemphasis 
on the materialistic element, and the interest 
in facts, with the consequent loss of interest 
in human values. These problems, related 
as they are to both instruction and research, 
are of direct interest to librarians in all areas 
of service. Professor Barzun offers a per- 
sonal reaction to certain library practices, 
and the North Central Association study 
discloses an apparent trend toward broad 
divisional groupings in the curriculum as con- 
trasted to arrangement along strict depart- 
mental lines. This movement might very 
easily bring with it a greater centralization 
of readers’ services. 

There is one thing that all of these studies 
suggest: closer understanding and coopera- 
tion among faculty, students, and librarians 
will become more, rather than less, necessary, 
if the job to be done is to be done adequately. 
Certainly the college librarian will need to 
keep abreast of new developments in educa- 
tional thought—John H. Berthel, acting li- 
brarian, Columbia College Library, New 
York City. 


Sources on Industrial Hygiene 


U.S. Public Health Service. Bibliography of 
Industrial Hygiene 1900-1943, a Selected 
List. Compiled by Ellen F. Bellingham, 
J. J. Bloomfield, and Waldemar C. Drees- 
sen. Public Health Bulletin No. 289. 
Washington, 1945. 95p. 

This is a small but welcome addition to the 
literature of public health in general and 
industrial hygiene in particular. Its limita- 
tions as to scope and form of entry are freely 
admitted by the compilers, but the compact- 
ness and the general organization of the 
bibliography make it valuable, both as a handy 
reference tool and as an introduction to the 
entire field of industrial hygiene. 

The years covered, 1900-43, with a few 
citations of the more important contributions 
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appearing in the early part of 1944, seem 
adequate to present a picture of the field of 
industrial hygiene as we understand the term 
today. Although the antecedents of this 
branch of public health go back much farther, 
the development has been most rapid since the 
turn of the century and the significance of 
the modern conception of the term lies almost 
entirely within the period covered by this 
volume. 

The general utility of the bibliography, 
from the librarian’s standpoint, is enhanced 
by a fairly complete table of contents and a 
generous sprinkling of See and See Also 
references.—Seymour Robb, librarian, College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 
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Part of a summary prepared by Jesse 
Hauk Shera from returns from a question- 
naire sent from A.L.A. Headquarters for 
the A.C.R.L. Committee on Wartime Ac- 
tivities, Feb. 24, 1045. 


Of the 115 questionnaires sent out from 
A.L.A. Headquarters, returns were re- 
ceived from 75 libraries. Of the number 
which answered, 31, or almost one-third, 
replied “no” to the first question asking 
whether they had or would have books or 
periodicals to be offered for sale. 

Of the remainder, 16 replied to the sec- 
ond question that they had no knowledge 
of any plans to dispose of surplus library 
materials when the training courses spon- 
sored by the armed services were liquidated 
and 10 others said that their stocks had 
reverted or would revert to the military or 
naval authorities establishing the projects. 
Of this last group, two libraries indicated 
that the books had first been offered to 
them .for their collections but in neither 
case were they interested. In 15 institu- 
tions all or a portion of the books were 
acquired by the university, and of these, 7 
returned surpluses to the armed services, a 
similar number sold at least a part of 
theirs through the college bookstore, and 
in 9 instances the library purchased all or 
a part of the books. 

In answer to question three, concerning 
the character of the volumes, there was 
universal agreement that they were almost 
entirely texts; 22 libraries stated that they 
were largely in engineering, 11 showed a 
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great proportion of titles used in the study 
of foreign languages, and the remainder 
indicated that the books represented a wide 
variety of texts in history, government, 
science, geography, and “Western civiliza- 
tion.” As one might expect, most of the col- 
lections were composed of relatively few 
titles duplicated in large quantities. 

There was general agreement, too, in the 
belief that by and large these books were 
unsuitable for libraries, and 13 said so in 
so many words. However, 16 expressed 
the opinion that they might contain some 
titles useful to the small college, 12 thought 
that possibly the larger universities might 
find a few of the books serviceable for 
reserve purposes, 7 believed that public 
libraries might find them useful, but only 
4 considered any of the materials appro- 
priate to the needs of libraries in rural 
communities. Two librarians suggested 
selling the books to dealers. 

By way of summary it may be concluded 
that the surplus books remaining after the 
discontinuance of the army and navy pro- 
grams have little value for any library and 
that the disposal of these residual titles 
offers no opportunity for a coordinated in- 
terlibrary program. ‘The relatively low 
importance of the books, taken in con- 
junction with the governmental require- 
ment of lot bidding, which compels the 
purchaser to take all or none, suggests that 
the best method of handling this problem 
is for each institution to work it out as best 
it can with reference to its own particular 


situation. 
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